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Survey of the World 


Governor Wilson was 
preparing his letter of 
acceptance last week, 
and Mr. Roosevelt was writing the long 
speech which he is to deliver at his third 
party convention. Ex-Senator Bever- 
idge, of Indiana, who has formally sev- 
ered his connection with the Republican 
party, will be the temporary chairman of 
that convention. Governor Deneen, of 
Illinois, replying to a committee of 
Roosevelt men, said that Mr. Taft, the 
regular nominee of the Republican party, 
would have his support. Therefore a 


National Politics 


Roosevelt State ticket will be put up in 
that State, where the Governor has been 
nominated at the primaries for re-elec- 


tion. Senator La Follette will remain in 
the old party, which, he says, “has a 
clear Progressive majority in its ranks.” 
Mr. Roosevelt’s course, he adds, “has de- 
stroyed all hope of a Progressive Repub- 
lican victory in the Presidential contest.” 
A majority of the Progressive Repub- 
licans in Congress, it is asserted, express 
disapproval of the movement for a new 
party. Senator Works will follow nei- 
ther Roosevelt nor Taft. As a Pro- 
gressive he says he could consistently 
vote for Governor Wilson. The Gov- 
ernor publishes extracts (withholding 
signatures) from many letters, in which 
Republicans say they intend to vote for 
him. F. W. Bird, appraiser at the port 
of New York, has resigned to join the 
Roosevelt party. Joseph E. Thompson, 
collector of internal revenue at Birming- 
ham, Ala., known as an active supporter 
of Roosevelt, has been removed from 
office. William P. Luck, collector at 
New Orleans, a Roosevelt man, has re- 
signed to go into business. On the other 
hand, E. W. Sims, of Chicago, secretary 


of the third party’s national provisional 
committee, has resigned, owing to his 
disapproval of the movement for a 
Roosevelt State .ticket in Illinois, and 
Wallace Bachelder, head of the Pro- 
gressive party in Vermont, will not sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt. In reply to his tele- 
gram of inquiry, Mr. Roosevelt said: 
“We cannot endorse any candidates of 
either party who will not support Roose- 
velt electors in the coming election.” He 
responded as follows: 

“I supposed that 1 was fighting for the real 
rule of the people and against bosses and 
bossism. Your telegram makes it plain that 
you direct me and men in every State that 
we must not vote for any candidate for office, 
no matter how honest, able, efficient and pro- 
gressive he may be, unless that candidate will 
agree to pay for our votes by supporting 
Theodore Roosevelt for President of the 
United States again, by supporting Roosevelt 
electors. I was a member of your regiment 
in 1898. For fourteen years I have felt more 
affection for you than for any other person 
on earth except the members of my own im- 
mediate family. It is a terrible wrench, Col- 
onel, but I cannot foo! myself and I must be 
straightforward and frank with you as you 
know I always have been. With grief the 
depth of which you cannot know T have de- 
cided, after one of the hardest fights I have 
ever been forced to put up, that I cannot 
longer support vou for President of the 
United States.” 

Judge Dillon, recently nominated for 
Governor by the Republicans of Ohio, 
has withdrawn from the ticket, owing to 
the determination of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends to set up third party candidates 
in that State. Mr. Roosevelt says he is 
confident that in at least six States his 
supporters will control the organization 
thruout the campaign. These are Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, South Dakota, Idaho, 
California and Washington. In Minne- 
sota seven of the electors refuse to serve 
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as Taft electors; five of them have re- 
signed and will run as Roosevelt electors. 
In the House, last week, Mr. Mondell, of 
Wyoming, defended the nomination of 
Mr. Taft, examining the claims as: to 
contested delegates. Mr. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, replied in the interest of Mr. 
Roosevelt. From the White House there 
has been given out for publication an 
elaborate statement, prepared by Mr. 
Hilles, concerning the contest decisions. 
Mr. Roosevelt permits it to be known 
that in his address at Chicago he will ad- 
vocate a statutory minimum wage for 
women. 


Tariff and Trust In the Senate, last 
Bills week, action was taken 
upon several tariff 

bills. By a vote of 34 to 20, the pro- 
posed annual appropriation of $225,000 
for the Tariff Board was approved. All 
the Democrats, three excepted, were 
counted in the negative. This appropria- 
tion the Democratic majority in the 
House has rejected. The Senate adopted 
an amendment requiring the Board to 
submit an annual report to Congress. 
On the 25th, Mr. Penrose, from the 
Finance Committee, proposed a substi- 
tute for the House Wool Bill. This sub- 
stitute, which is said to have been ap- 
proved by the President, was passed in 
committee of the whole, 34 to 32, the In- 
surgents supporting it. Unexpectedly, 
however, Mr. La Follette moved as an 
amendment his bill, which was passed 
last year and (after having been modi- 
fied in conference) vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. It was accepted, 39 to 27, and 
passed, 40 to 26, the majority being com- 
posed of the Democrats and. to Republi- 
can Insurgents. It makes the duties 35 
per cent. on raw wool and from 4o to 
55 per cent. on manufactures. Mr. Un- 
derwood, the Democratic leader in the 
House, says there will be an agreement 
in conference and that a bill will be sent 
to Mr. Taft. On the following day the 
so-called Excise bill passed by the House, 
extending the provisions of the present 
corporation tax law to individuals, firms 
and copartnerships, the tax being 1 per 
cent. on net incomes exceeding $5,000, 
was passed in the Senate, 37 to 18, by a 
combination of Democrats and Insur- 
gents, with amendments designed to in- 


clude idle holders of stocks and bonds, 
and excluding labor, agricultural, benev- 
olent, fraternal and building loan asso- 
ciations. Mr. Cummins’s bill for a per- 
manent tariff commission was attached, 
38 to 29, and also a provision, which the 
House will reject, repealing the Cana- 
dian reciprocity act. On the 27th, the 
Republicans, united, passed a substitute 
for the House Sugar bill. This, pro- 
posed by Mr. Lodge and amended by 
Mr. Bristow, was carried by a vote of 
37 to 25. It eliminates the differential 
and reduces the main duties on raw and 
refined sugar by about 16 per cent. 
The reports of the Stanley Steel Trust 
committee were not submitted to the 
House, but the bills to be recommended 
were published. There will be five re- 
ports, the first by all of the majority 
members except Mr. Littleton; the sec- 
ond by Mr. Littleton, who dissents; the 
third by two minority ‘members, and the 
fourth and fifth by the two remaining 
members of the minority. Mr. Littleton 
objects to the bill placing upon an ac- 
cused corporation the burden of proving 
its innocence. He also prefers Federal 
control and regulation to enforcement of 
a law which (as proposed by the major- 
ity) would make control of 30 per cent. 
of an industry presumptive evidence of 
unlawful restraint of trade. The minor- 
ity members favor Federal control and 
regulation, but disagree about empower- 
ing the Government to fix maximum 
prices. Action upon the proposed bills 
at this session is not expected. Mr. Lit- 
tleton thinks a commission should be ap- 
pointed to inquire and report what the 
Government’s policy with respect to 
combinations should be. 


Owing to a deadlock of 


Other Topics 
in Congress the Senate and House 
concerning the proposed 
construction of two battleships, the 
House Democrats, on the 24th, held a 
caucus, at which a motion to authorize 
the building of only one ship was lost, 
62 to 70. There is a revolt against this 
decision, and it is said that at least thirty- 
five will not obey it. Mr. Sulzer, chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
‘s one of these. He is circulating a pe- 
tition for another caucus and says he ex- 
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pects to see the vote reversed. Mr. Un- 
derwood would have at least one ship, 
and it is reported that Governor Wilson 
is in agreement with him. Favorable 
reports have been ordered in the Senate 
on the House bill for a Department of 
Labor and the bill for the appointment 
of a Commission on Industrial Relations 
to inquire concerning the condition of 
labor in the principal industries, agricul- 
ture included. Federal District Judge 
Cornelius H. Hanford, of Seattle, re- 
signed by telegraph on the 22d, while 
the special Congressional committee in- 
vestigating charges as to his alleged mis- 
conduct were examining witnesses. In 
a brief statement he said he would re- 
turn to the practice of law and was glad 
his record was what it was. The com- 
mittee returned to Washington, and it is 
expected that the proceedings for im- 
peachment will be discontinued. Rep- 
resentative Berger, whose resolution 
caused the inquiry, is willing that it shall 
now be ended. He regards the resigna- 
tion as an admission of guilt. 

Eight Detroit al- 
dermen and the 
secretary of the 
council committees were arrested last 
week for accepting bribes. They had 
been trapped by William J. Burns. The 
most prominent is Thomas Glinnan, 
president of the council and a candidate 
for mayor. Secretary E. R. Schreiter 
is also secretary of the American League 
of Municipalities. The Wabash Rail- 
road Companuy asked, last winter, that 
part of a street be vacated, to make room 
for freight warehouses, The council op- 
posed the application and delayed action. 
Suspecting that bribes were sought, 
Mayor William B. Thompson, with the 
help of a wealthy citizen, engaged the 
services of Burns. The latter sent to the 
city a detective, who professed to repre- 
sent the railroad’s interests. He was ap- 
proached by Schreiter with a corrupt 
proposition, and negotiations with sev- 
eral aldermen followed. The application 
was granted, opponents suddenly becom- 
ing friends. When they came to the de- 
tective’s office for the bribe money, it was 
handed to them and they were confront- 
ed with the evidence of a dictagraph, 
which had recorded their conversations 
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with him. Arrests were made, and six 
more aldermen are implicated. It is said 
that Glinnan made full confession. 


Several additional cases of 
bubonic plague in Porto 
' Rico were reported last 
week. There have been 42 cases in all, 
and 26 deaths. The inspectors are ex- 
amining about 500 rats each day, and 
thus far 21% per cent. of these have been 
found to be carrying infected fleas. 
There was one new case in Havana last 
week. A conference of health officers 
from leading Southern cities has been 
held in New Orleans, where plans for 
excluding the disease were considered. 
Suppression of the rebellion in Cuba 
has been followed by sharp political dis- 
cussion, relating partly to reports that 
General Monteagudo and other officers 
of the army were conspiring to force a 
re-election of President Gomez. Some 
of the newspapers are protesting against 
our Government’s interference with 
Cuban affairs, Unofficial reports 
assert that the revolt in Santo Domingo 
is seriously embarrassing the Govern- 
ment. Washington Lithgow, an Amer- 
ican citizen, was about to be expelled 
from the country last week, for sending 
dispatches in which, it was alleged, the 
revolt was exaggerated. Our Minister 
interfered in his behalf, and he was 
allowed to remain. 


The Islands 


Orozco’s men were still moving 


Mexico westward toward or into So- 


nora last week and were meet- 
ing no opposition. Guerrilla bands 
of rebels were destroying railroad lines, 
and they even crippled the road connect- 
ing Huerta with his base of supplies, by 
burning seventeen bridges. Americans 
fled from Madera to El Paso, having 
been robbed and abused by Orozco’s sol- 
diers. Our Minister, reporting to Wash- 
ington, said that the cattle industry had 
been ruined, that American colonies were 
suffering from raids, and that the Gov- 
ernment troops were unable to cope with 
the numerous guerrilla bands, many of 
which had no relation to Orozco. In the 
south, owing to the Zapatists’ attacks 
upon railway trains, the constitutional 
guarantees were suspended, and also in 
Chihuahua and Sonora. Whereupon the 
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rebels promised to retaliate and to kill 
every Federal soldier they should cap- 
ture. Our Government arrested Victor 
Ochoa, who rebelled against Diaz years 
ago and was confined in an American 
prison two years for violating the neu- 
trality laws. He has been breaking these 
laws again, by smuggling arms and am- 
munition across the boundary. With 
Emiliano Vasquez Gomez (recently ar- 
rested) were found 20,000 copies of a 
proclamation. These were to be distrib- 
uted in Texas. They promised the seiz- 
ure of great tracts of land, which would 
be given soldiers supporting the rebel 
cause. Earthquakes have almost depop- 
ulated the city of Guadalajara. There 
were ninety shocks last week. Almost 
every building in the town was injured, 
and the cathedral, more than a hundred 
years old, was split in two. The people 
regard with veneration one Cesario Gra- 
cia, who predicted the shocks and who 
now prophesies that the city will sink in 
a lake of fire and brimstone-——In the 
Senate at Washington last week, Mr. 
Fall, of New Mexico, bitterly attacked 
the State Department, saying it had 
failed to obtain from Mexico redress for 
the killing of Americans and the de- 
struction of their property, while Ger- 
many and China had collected damage 
claims. There will be an inquiry under 
the Nelson resolution to ascertain 
whether the revolt in Mexico has been 
fomented by American interests. Off- 
cers of the Standard and Pearson oil 
companies will be questioned. 


In addition to the com- 
mission appointed some 
time ago, the Peruvian 
Government has sent to the Putumayo 
rubber district Dr. Romulo Paredes to 
make further investigation. He was 
there last year and ordered the arrest of 
several men. Peru insists that the of- 
fenses pointed out in Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s report were committed some 
vears ago, asserts that recently there 
have been very few such crimes, and says 
that when they have occurred the guilty 
have been punished, as a rule, altho sev- 
eral fled to other countries, from which 
Peru has sought to bring them back by 
extradition proceedings. The agent of 


South America 


our Government, Mr. Fuller, will start 
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from Iquitos for the rubber district this 
week. An English petition, addressed 
to the Premier and signed by prominent 
persons, urges the british Government, 
acting with the United States, to end 
slavery in the rubber district, and says 
that the Monroe Doctrine has involved 
the United States in grave responsibility 
for the crimes in Putumayo. It admits, 
however, that the crimes were committed 
in the interest of an English company, 
whose rubber was marketed in London. 
The British Government has decided to 
aid the establishment of Catholic missions 
in Putumayo, as other missions would be 
excluded by Peru’s laws or policy. There 
will be a popular subscription for the 
support of these missions-——The Ar- 
gentine Chamber of Deputies, last week, 
adopted a resolution asking the Minister 
of Agriculture to say what he thought 
about the interference of the American 
Beef Trust in the Argentine cattle and 
beef trade, how he proposed to meet the 
danger threatening cattle breeders and 
the people, and how far the interference 
had already gone. Recently, at a mass 
meeting in Buenos Ayres, speakers pro- 
tested against the attempt of the Trust 
to obtain control of the country’s beef 
trade. Severe earthquakes in Peru 
have caused loss of property and life in 
Piura and a panic in Guayaquil. Cur- 
rent reports say that Cipriano Castro is 
planning an attack upon Venezuela’s 
Government and has sent $1,000,000 to 
his followers in Trinidad and Columbia. 
Venezuela is negotiating for the pur- 
chase, from our Government, of the 
small steel warship “Isla de Cuba,”’ cap- 
tured from Spain in the war of fourteen 
years ago. In the Students’ Congress, 
in Lima, last week, at the old University 
of San Marco (founded in 1553), an ad- 
dress was made by a delegate from Cali- 
fornia. Honduras has been the only 
country in the Western Hemisphere to 
which a fugitive, fleeing from justice in 
the United States, could go without fear 
of extradition. But a treaty of extra- 
dition with Honduras was signed a few 
days ago at Washington. Argentina’s 
Commissioner of Immigration recom- 
mends. that Hindoo immigrants be ex- 
cluded. There are many destitute Hin- 
doos in that country. Dr. Zanetti, an 
instructor in chemistry at Columbia Uni- 
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versity, New York, goes to Uruguay, 
where he will be the head of the new In- 
stitute of Industrial Chemistry. Dr. 
lLamme, also an instructor at Columbia, 
is to take charge of Uruguay’s geologi- 
cal survey. 


The strike of the London 
dockers, which has lasted 
ten weeks and _ caused 
great suffering among the poor and in- 
jury to commerce, was brought to an 
end on July 27 by the surrender of the 
strikers. The strike arose by chance 
over a trivial dispute about the union 
card of one of the watchmen, and was 
not regarded with favor by the labor 
leaders, tho they recognized the justice 
of the revolt against low wages and hard 
conditions of employment. The demands 
of the men as formulated by the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation called for 
29 cents an hour for dockers, lightermet 
and stevedores, Overtime at the rate of 
38 cents an hour, time off for meals, 2 
ten-hour day and recognition of the 
union. The National Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union resisted the efforts of the 
International Seamen’s Union to organ- 
ize a national strike in their support. 
The number of men involved at one time 
reached 100,000, and their families were 
in many cases brought to absolute desti- 
tution, some even to actual starvation. 
School children in schools were given 
two meals a.day there. Union and chari- 
table funds were soon exhausted, Strike- 
breakers and men who returned to work 
were often attacked, but there was no 
systematic mob violence, and the police 
were generally able to keep tolerable 
order, tho but little could be done in the 
way of unloading ships even when need- 
ed to keep up the food supply of Lon- 
don. The chairman of the board known 
as the Port of London Authority was 
Lord Devonport, who steadfastly re- 
fused to make any concession whatever 
to the strikers. When the clergy and 
public-spirited citizens remonstrated with 
him and called attention to the sickness 
and starvation resulting from his course, 
he replied that any who would could go 
to work at any time, and that to yield 
was to encourage violence and mob rule. 
On account of this obstinate attitude the 
fury of the strikers was turned against 
him as they saw they were losing the 
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fight. Ben Tillett, leader of the strike, 
in addressing a vast crowd on Tower 
Hill, denounced Lord Devonport as a 
murderer of women and children and 
said such vermin were not fit to live. He 
would not ask them, he said, to avenge 
their own wrongs, but to call upon God 
to strike him dead. Thousands of men 
then held up their hands to heaven and 
joined in one great shout, “Oh, God! 
strike Lord Devonport dead!” At the 
same meeting Lord Devonport was 
called “the worst criminal on earth” by 
James O'Grady, a member of Parlia- 
ment, who the day before had walked 
out of the House of Commons swearing 
at the Government for not taking up the 
strike question. But the action of Til- 
lett was afterward formally repudiated 
and condemned in the name of the 
Labor party by William Crooks in the 
House of Commons. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Lloyd-George stated that it 
would be a mistake to deal with the dock 
strike as an isolated affair, but the time 
had come to consider the whole prob- 
lem, and the Government proposed to 
deal with it by some form of legislation 
in the near future. Some 30,000 of 
the strikers have repudiated the action 
of the leaders and refuse to go back to 
work. At a mass meeting of the dock- 
ers, held last Sunday, the members of 
the strike committee were furiously de- 
nounced because of their surrender, and 
the meeting resolved to continue the 
strike. Ben Tillett promised a national 
labor strike in their support. 





Preparatory to beginning 
the secret maneuvers in 
the North Sea, the Brit- 
ish fleet assembled at Portsmouth and 
was inspected by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and large crowds of people. The 
fleet comprised 230 warships of all 
classes, manned by 80.000 men, During 
the evolutions aeroplanes joined with 
submarines in an attack upon the battle- 
ships, some being launched from the 
decks of vessels, others rising from the 
sea or starting from hangars on the land 
and dropping dummy bombs upon the 
decks of the Dreadnoughts. The Cana- 


The War of 
Dreadnoughts 


dian Premier, Robert L. .Borden, is in 
London in consultation with the Imperial 
Government, and it is expected that a 
result of the conference will be an annual 
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contribution of $7,500,000 or more from 
Canada for the support of the British 
navy. It will be remembered that his 
predecessor, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, advo- 
cated the creation of a Canadian navy 
which should be absolutely under the 
control of the Dominion even at times 
when Great Britain was involved at war 
with a foreign power. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in asking the House of Commons for a 
supplementary appropriation of $5,000,- 
000, was unusually plain-spoken in his 
references to Germany as the direct 
cause of the increase in expenditure. He 
stated that the effect of the new German 
naval law would be that four-fifths of 
the entire German navy would be main- 
tained in full and permanent commission 
and instantly ready for war. “Such 
preparation is remarkable,” he said, “and 
as far as I am aware finds no example in 
the. previous practice of modern naval 
powers.” Under the new law the ultimate 
strength of the German fleet would be 
‘ forty-one battleships, twenty large arm- 
ored cruisers, forty small cruisers, and 
smaller craft in proportion. 

“That will be an extremely formidable fleet, 
and the only way to meet it is by cool, steady 
and methodical preparation prolonged over 
successive years. There is no use flinging 
money about on the impulse of the moment. 
The strain which Great Britain will have to 
bear will be long and slow, and no relief can 
be gained by impulsive or erratic action. We 
should learn from our German neighbors the 
way of the policy which marches unswerv- 
ingly to its goal. 

“The supplementary estimate to meet the 
extra German expenditure is only a small in- 
stalment, and the new ship-building program 
of the next five years will be raised to five ves- 
sels next year and four boats each year there- 
after instead of three in 1913, four in 1914, 
three in 1915, four in 1916 and three in 1917, 
the number I had hoped we might stand at.” 
The First Lord of the Admiralty pointed 
out that the increased fighting power of 
the German fleet involved the reorgani- 
zation of the British forces in order that 
a necessary margin of safety might be 
maintained. He then announced that he 
intended to raise the number of battle- 
ships in full commission from twenty- 
eight to thirty-three by 1914. From 1914 
onward Great Britain will have five 
battleship squadrons, composed of forty- 
one ships, and of the five squadrons four 
will be in full commission. Thus Great 
Britain will have thirty-three battleships 
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against Germany’s twenty-nine. This 
might not be considered a very satisfac- 
tory proportion, Mr. Churchill declared, 
but having in regard the character of the 
different vessels the Admiralty was of 
the opinion that thirty-three battleships 
would be inadequate for the needs of 
1914-1915. Any attempt to confine Brit- 
ish naval supremacy to any particular 
waters would be not only false strategy, 
but bad policy. Six old battleships 
would be withdrawn from Malta and re- 
placed by- four battle cruisers of the 
“Invincible” type, and the four battle- 
ships at Gibraltar would be increased to 
eight. Referring to the new Austrian 
navy now being built for the Mediter- 
ranean, Mr. Churchill said that it did not 
seem to him that two Powers “whose 
past history was not altogether free from 
differences were likely to combine in 
attacking Great Britain,” and he thought 
it unnecessary to maintain local superi- 
ority over their combined fleets. 


The Government came 
within three votes of 
being voted down one 
night last week, for when Lloyd-George 
called for a date to be fixt for the dis- 
cussion of the naval appropriation the 
Liberal whips were able to round up 
only 136 members to 133 of the Oppo- 
sition. The Liberals and Laborites 
are in conflict over the question of run- 
ning candidates from both parties in the 
same district. When the vacancies in 
Hanley and Crewe occurred the Labor- 
ites insisted that the Liberals should not 
contest these seats, but the Liberal lead- 
ers refused to comply. The result was 
that in Hanley the Liberal candidate was 
elected by a small plurality, but in Crewe 
the Labor candidate polled a_ sufficient 
number of votes to give the seat to the 
Unionist. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation has definitely decided to reject the 
terms offered by the Government for the 
treatment of workingmen insured under 
the new act. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer offered the physicians 6 shillings 
($1.44) per annum for all necessary 
medical attendance for each insured per- 
son, but they demanded half a guinea 
($2.50), tho finally agreeing to accept 
$2.04. The association asks each mem- 
ber to pay a minimal subscription of 
$100 for the purpose of reimbursing 
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those practitioners who may suffer finan- 
cial loss by their refusal to accept the 
Government compensation. About nine- 
tenths of the doctors of Great Britain 
have agreed to stand out against the law, 
so it is a question how Lloyd-George is 
going to get his medical service. Sir 
James Barr, president of the association, 
in an address described the insurance act 
as “the most gigantic fraud which was 
ever perpetrated on a confiding public 
since the days of the South Sea Bubble. 
Both were largely engineered by mem- 
bers of Parliament.” A big Unionist 
rally was held in Blenheim Palace July 
27, presided over by the Duke of Marl- 
borough and addrest by Bonar Law, Sir 
Edward Carson and F. E. Smith. Three 
thousand delegates from Unionist cfubs 
and 20,000 members of the party were 
gathered in the big courtyard to listen to 
the speeches. Mr. Law said that the 
passage of the Home Rule bill “would 
light the fires of a civil war which would 
shatter the empire to its foundations.” 
Dr. Ethel Smyth, the suffraget and 
composer of operas, who was arrested on 
the charge of being concerned in the at- 
tempt to burn Nuneham Park, the resi- 
dence of the Colonial Secretary, Lewis 
Harcourt, has been released, since she 
easily proved an alibi. She will bring 
suit for false arrest. 








The struggle for 
supremacy be- 
tween the Mili- 
tary League, representing the army, and 
the Committee of Union and Progress, 
which engineered the revolution, has 
reached an acute stage, and it is feared 
that civil war may break out at any time. 
The Government, realizing that it could 
not remain in power without the support 
of the army that put it there, has been 
yielding reluctantly to the demands of 
the Military League, but as these de- 
mands become more and more ambitious 
a conflict seems inevitable. The dis- 
missal of Shefket Pasha from the post 
of Minister of War, in accordance with 
their wishes, did not satisfy the army 
men, and the next thing was an ultimatum 
demanding the resignation of Said Pasha 
as Grand Vizier within ten days under 
threat that in case of refusal the army 
would again march to Constantinople 
and overthrow the Government of the 
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Young Turks just as it did that of Abdul 
Hamid four years ago. Late at night on 
the eighth day Said Pasha went to the 
palace of the Sultan and handed in the 
resignation of the Cabinet. The Grand 
Vizierate was first offered to Tewfik 
Pasha, Ambassador at London, but he 
made the immediate dissolution of the 
Chamber a condition of acceptance, so 
Muhktar Pasha took the post. Altho the 
new ministry is composed of able and 
honored men, it is doubtful if it can 
stand. The Military League prefers 
Kiamil Pasha and sent an ultimatum to 
the president of the chamber July 25 in- 
sisting upon the dissolution of that body 
within forty-eight hours. It is said that 
army leaders are determined to force 
the resignation of the Sultan in favor of 
his son, who is less favorably inclined 
toward the Young Turks. The new 
Government, while refusing to submit 
entirely to the dictation of the Military 
League, is trying to remedy some of the 
abuses of the Young Turk regime. The 
city of Constantinople is relieved of mar- 
tial law, under which it has been ever 
since its capture by the revolutionists. 
The commandant of the metropolitan 
district and the commissioner of police 
have been removed. The Government 
promises the repeal of the laws interfer- 
ing with public meetings and the press. 
The complaint has frequently been heard 
that there is less freedom of speech un- 
der the new regime than under the old. 
All of the Liberal papers in Constantino- 
ple have been supprest, so that the op- 
position has no way of appearing in print 
except in the Young Turk organ Tanin, 
which has offered the courtesy of its col- 
umns to its political antagonists. In 
many parts of the country no candidate 
stood any chance in the recent election 
unless he was on the slate of the Com- 
mittee, and the Government interfered in 
various ingenious ways with the efforts 
of the opposition to hold meetings and 
reach the people. The promises made 
year year to induce the Albanian insur- 
gents to lay down their arms have not 
been faithfully kept and this has con- 
tributed to the present revolt, which, 
however, centers in the province of Kos- 
sovo rather than Scutari. The Albanians 
are reported to have routed the Turkish 
garrisons at Pristina and Prisrena, and 
to have occupied these cities. 
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Mexican Bandits at Close View 
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NCE more, robbery and brigand- 
age are rampant all over Mex- 
ico. In all the outlying regions 

the evil has become so universal that no- 
body dares to travel in the open country, 
unless escorted or armed. 

This is really an old story in Mexico. 
It went out of fashion for a short time 
only during the latter part of the iron 
rule of Diaz. 

A detailed history of Mexico’s most 
famous bandits, from the days of Cortes 
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This article, which comes to us direct from Mexico, is especially 
week the Zapatistas actually 


murdered a trainload of eighty-four men, 


the most atrocious crime they have yet committed.—EpITor.] 


down to the present time, would fill more 
than a five-foot shelf of dime novels. 
Long ago, under the rule of the Spanish 
viceroys in Mexico, there were instances 
of exalted Castilian noblemen who re- 
verted to the customs of their medieval 
ancestors by taking to the road as robber 
knights. 

Madame Calderon de la Barca, in her 
entertaining letters from Mexico, penned 
in the days of Bustamante and Santa 
Ana, while writing of the bandit evil 
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flourishing during her stay in the coun- 
try, tells of a President's aide-de-camp, 
who profited by his inside official knowl- 
edge to waylay travelers that had ap- 
plied at the palace for military escorts. 

A little later, another bandit chief, 
Lozada of Tepic, called “The Tiger of 
Chapala,” carried on his depredations on 
so high a scale that his band of robbers 
grew to an army of many thousand In- 
dian followers, with whom he was able 
to defy the governments of Benito 
Juarez and Porfirio Diaz for nearly a 
score of years. He was subdued finally 
in a series of pitched battles after a reg- 
ular military campaign led by Ramon 
Corona, the ablest of Diaz’s generals. 
When Lozada was shot on the plaza of 
Tepic he left with his English bankers a 
private fortune aggregating two million 
dollars in Mexican silver. 

Within the last few years, in that same 
district of Tepic, the main highway run- 
ning from Tepic to San Blas, on the 
Pacific coast, has been made unsafe by 
another highwayman known as-El Chivo 
—‘“the Goat.” He, too, was finally run 
down and killed by Diaz’s soldiers. 

After his death brigandage in the 
Territory of Tepic was stamped out by 
Diaz’s iron decree that all men found 
with arms without due license in that 
Territory should be shot without trial. 
After some twenty or thirty men had 
fallen victims to this decree, the roads of 
Tepic became.as safe as the streets of 
the capital. 

With the collapse of Diaz’s rule last 
year came the immediate return of high- 
way robbery and brigandage all over the 
country. For a while the bandits prac- 
tised their robberies under the pretense 
of being honorable revolutionists; but 
after the triumph of the Madero revolu- 
tion, when no such excuse was left, they 
threw off the mask and became brigands 
pure and simple. 

Now that Pascual Orozco has taken 
to the warpath again in Chihuahua, and 
his cause has been espoused by Emiliano 
Zapata, the greatest bandit leader of the 
south, the other brigands all over the 
country are once more calling themselves 
Orozquistas or Zapatistas, as the spirit 
may move them. 

Outside of Chihuahua the bandits 
rather prefer to call themselves Zapa- 
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tistas, knowing that all deecnt folk dread 
the name of Zapata far worse than that 
of Orozco. 

Just what the name of Zapata stands 
for in his own country may be judged 
from the fact that the Mexican news- 
papers like to call him “the Attila of 
Mexico.” A “very Mexican Attila,” one 
feels tempted to say. 

It is no exaggeration, however, to say 
that latter-day brigandage in Mexico can 
be studied at its highest flower in the 
picturesque careers of Emiliano Zapata 
and of his younger brother Eufemio. 

Some twenty years ago both brothers, 
barely come of age, in the State of 
Morelos, in the central region of Mexico, 
were young rancheros, the equivalent of 
country squires in England. After the 
manner of Mexican rancheros they were 
bred to be good horsemen, good lasso 
throwers, good shots and _ otherwise 
skilled in such Mexican country sports 
as roping horses and cattle, “tailing” 
bulls and being “quick on the trigger.” 
After the manner of Mexican country 
squires, likewise, they were given to 
such sports as gambling, cockfighting, 
betting on horse races, going to bull- 
fights and trying to break the hearts of 
las seioritas. 

One day, at Yautepec, in Morelos, 
Don Emiliano Zapata, in the heat of an 
argument at a cockfight over a lady shot 
and killed the man who had quarreled 
with him. Without delay he picked out 
his best horse from his father’s ranch 
and took to the open country. Two 
weeks later, when he was imprudent 
enough to ride into town to attend a 
fiesta, he was arrested, and, having been 
duly convicted, was reprieved from jail 
into service in the regular army. 

He served fifteen years, during which 
time he was promoted to the rank of 
first sergeant. Having grown rather too 
old for regular army service, he was dis- 
missed from the ranks in the early 
spring of 1911. Barely a month after 
his discharge the Madero revolution was 
in full swing. 

Emiliano Zapata, having returned to 
his ancestral ranch, his. father having 
died in the meanwhile, busily went to 
work to get his revenge on Porfirio 
Diaz. He and his brother Eufemio, who 
had likewise fallen out with the author- 
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ities of Yautepec, spent all their avail- 
able cash in buying arms and cartridges 
and otherwise in equipping themselves to 
take a hand in Madero’s revolution, 
should it spread southward. At the 
same time they enlisted in their cause all 
the men of their own ranch, as well as 
all other dissatisfied spirits from neigh- 
boring ranches and haciendas in More- 
los. 

So soon as the news of Madero’s first 
decisive victory in the north reached 
Morelos, Don Emiliano and his brother 
Eufemio, with some 200 followers, took 
the warpath. They weer joined by all 
the outlaws still at large in Morelos. 

Emiliano Zapata’s first act was to ride 
with his armed band into Yautepec, a 
fairly large-sized town east of the an- 
cient capital of Morelos, Cuernavaca. It 
was the place where Emiliano Zapata 
was first put under arrest, the time that 
he was drafted into the army as a con- 
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script. After riding up to the town hall 
and reminding the mayor of the unpleas- 
antness that had befallen him in Yaute- 
pec, Emiliano Zapata shot down the 


mayor in his office. After this the two 
Zapata brothers gave orders to their fol- 
lowers to loot and pillage the town to 
their heart’s content. Poor Yautepec 
has not yet recovered from the ravages 
of this visitation. 

After this the two Zapata brothers, 
with their growing horde of outlaws, 
rode cross-country to Cuautla, in More- 
los, southeast of Yautepec, and sacked 
that town, robbing all ranches along the 
way. After this they rode with their 
followers, now numbering some five 
hundred horsemen, over to Ayala, south 
of Cuautla, where ruled a transferred 
jefe politico, whom Emiliano Zapata held 
to be responsible for his old-time arrest 
and conviction. Having taken the town 
of Ayala by surprise, and having cap- 
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tured the jefe politico, the Zapata broth- 
ers amused themselves on the following 
day by giving a bullfight in the bull-ring 
of the town. The chief attraction of this 
was the jefe politico, lashed to a stake in 
the center of the bull-ring. After the first 
bull had gored the unfortunate jefe 
politico almost beyond 
Emiliano Zapata and his brother put an 
end to this bloody sport by shooting both 
the jefe politico and the blood-crazed 
bull. 

After this they and their followers, 
now numbering more than 800, rode due 
south and stormed the prosptrous town 
of Jojutla, in Morelos, which was 
promptly sacked. All the ranches and 
haciendas in the neighborhood were 
either sacked outright or had to pay ran- 
som. 

$y this time a federal column was 
moving down upon the outlaw band 
from Cuernavaca, the capital of the 


recognition, 


ZAPATA 
bandit leader 


State. 


Evading this column, the Zapata 
brothers appeared in the rear of the sol- 


diers ‘close to Cuernavaca. The first 
indication of their presence near Cuer- 
navaca was given at Tres Marias by, the 
hold-up of a railway train from Mexico 
City, when Professor Olssen-Seffer, of 
the University of California, with some 
other passengers, were killed by the 
bandits. 

This was during the last days of the 
Diaz government. Old General Diaz 
pulled himself up sufficiently to send an 
expedition of infantry, cavalry and artil- 
lery under General Huerta into Morelos. 
But within a week General Huerta was 
recalled to Mexico City with all his men. 

After this the city of Cuernavaca was 
at the mercy of the bandits. All foreign- 
ers, as well as those who had reasons to 
fear Zapata’s wrath, fled the town. 

Cuernavaca was saved from assault 
on the part of the Zapatas by the sud- 
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he ex-bandit, now in command of the Federal forces 
in Northern Mexico. 


den triumph of Madero’s cause, fol- 
lowed by General Diaz’s incontinent ab- 


dication and flight from Mexico. After 
this the whole country was turned over 
to the Maderistas. Zapata and his hordes 
rode into the town unopposed. 

For a week or more Cuernavaca fell 
under a reign of terror. The municipal 
treasury was looted, private houses were 
sacked, all hotels and public inns were 
invaded by Zapata’s followers, and every 
horse, mule or burro within 20 miles of 
the town was commandeered by the Za- 
patistas. Among other diversions the 
Zapatistas amused themselves by invading 
a Protestant Episcopal chapel and using 
it for a dance hall. 

Luckily for Cuernavaca the revolution 
had reached its high water mark just 
about that time, and Francisco Madero, 
the victor, appeared upon the scene, 
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I was there when Sefior Madero, ac- 
companied by rebel chieftains from the 
north, reviewed Zapata’s so-called “army 
of the south.” 

After a noisy banquet in the pavilion 
of the ancient Borda gardens, a place 
where Empress Carlotta used to feed the 
swans, the old town of Cuernavaca was 
treated to a great mounted parade of all 
the Zapata hordes. 

Some 7,000 bandit horsemen, all told. 
rode past the old Spanish palace, reared 
by Cortez, from the balcony of which 
Sefor Madero reviewed them, standing 
side by side with young Giuseppe Gari- 
haldi, his chief of staff. 

Here, among all those wild horsemen 
clattering past the palace, was to be seen 
every variety of arms and accoutrements. 
Some were armed to the teeth, with rifle, 
saber, pistol, poniard and double car- 
tridge belts strung over both shoulders, 
as well as around the saddle horn or 
hack of the saddle cantle. Others again 
carried nothing but a small pistol, with 
no cartridges in sight or only a rusty 
cane knife. Those who bore guns held 
them at salute while galloping past the 
old Cortez palace. 

There were to be seen modern maga- 
zine rifles, double-barreled shotguns, and 
id army muskets with bayonets. I even 
caught a glimpse of some ancient 
smooth-bore Kentucky flintlocks, with 
rusty barrels, seven or eight feet long, 
preserved apparently since the days of 
Colonel Bowie, Davie Crockett and the 
Alamo. 

Those of the bandits who rejoiced in 
side arms showed no less catholic a taste. 
While the majority had to be contented 
with machetes or cane knives, there were 
some among the leaders who flourished 
huge cavalry sabers, cutlasses, rapiers. 
long straight Spanish swords, or Toledo 
blades with basket hilts dating apparent- 
ly from the early days of Cortez and 
Alvarado. | 

As for the riders—every*man was as 
differently equipped in apparel and 
horsegear as he was in arms. 

There were to be seen all kinds of huge 
sombreros—white, black, blood red, sil- 
ver embroidered, of fine jipijapa weave 
or of common straw braid, with their 
wide brims tilted every which way, or 
ornamented with fancy decorations such 
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as gaudy scarves, little flags, ink em- 
broidered inscriptions, amulets, feathers 
or tissue paper plumes. 

So, too, it was with their garments. 
Many rode in simple white blouses and 
wide white trousers with common san- 
dals on their bare feet. Others shone in 
bright pink or quaintly speckled shirts 
with gaudy colored sarapes slung over 
their shoulders, or across their laps. 
Others again wore fringed leather cha- 
parrejos on their legs, or long buckled 
gaiters, or top boots coming above their 
knees, or leggings made of spotted doe- 
skin or the pelt of the tiger cat. Almost 
all carried amulets or scapularies hung 
around their necks. 

Most of the leaders rode leather-clad 
from head to heel, with short embroid- 
ered bolero jackets, skin-tight trousers, 
bright silk neckerchiefs, and enormous 
silver encrusted spurs clanking on their 
heels. 

Even greater variety than in the spurs 
was to be seen in the curiously braided 
and tasseled quirts carried by most of 
the riders, and in the differently shaped 
saddles, with embroidered cinches, horse- 
hair bridles and hackamores, offset bv 
bright red saddle blankets with pompons 
or tasseled fringes peeking out under 
saddlebags of everv conceivable variety 
and description, from wolf pelts an 
spotted jaguar skins, or silver studded, 
carved leather flaps, down to common 
canvas sacking. 

All this variegated horsegear was dis- 
played on mounts even more various 
than their leather trappings. Big horses 
and little runts; stallions and mares; 
mules and jennets; old broken down 
hacks and two-year-old colts; imported 
thorobreds and ranger mustangs; coal 
blacks, snow whites; pintos and buck- 
skins, with thousands of other steeds of 
every conceivable color, shape, gait, 
breeding and brand. 

Tho all these thousands of country- 
bred horses were galloped unshod over 
the roughest of city cobblestones none 
went lame; neither did I see a single 
horse with a bloody mouth or flank. 
What better proof of the thoro horse- 
manship of their riders? 

Among all those wild horsemen who 
vllowed Zapata’s banner, there were 
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several women riding armed and spurred 
amidst the ranks of the men. 

Altogether I counted six of these Ama- 
zons. They rode side saddles and were 
dressed like ordinary Mexican country 
girls, except one, who wore boy’s clothes 
and rede astride. Her hair was cut short 
and she looked so much like a boy that I 
should have overlooked her in the ranks 
had not the people standing next to me 
in the crowd pointed her out to me as la 
bandida—the “girl bandit.” Her lover. 
riding beside her in the ranks, was a ban- 
dit, so they told me, well known to the 
people of Cuernavaca. 

He must have been an_ unusually no- 
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torious bandit, for even at the supreme 
moment of triumph he rode with a silk 
kerchief over his face. He was by 
no means the only one in that parade 
who preferred to ride masked. 
When I first saw so many of Zapata's 
followers riding with bandanas up to 
their eves I thought that they covered 
open wounds—for not a few of those 
riding. in the ranks still wore bloody 
bandages and slings—but it was soon ex- 
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plained to me by the bystanders that the 
masked men were oldtime robbers who 
did not care to risk recognition. 

When Zapata first recruited his fol- 
lowers, they told me, he had drawn to 
himself every outlaw and fugitive from 
justice who up to that time had been hid- 
ing in the Morelos hills or in the vast 
underground caves of Cacahuimilpa, 
near Cuernavaca, 

Later, when Zapata ard his men took 
Cuernavaca, Zapata opened the jail and 
penitentiary, and, putting a good rifle 
and a handful of cartridges into each 
convict’s hands, he hade them help them- 
selves to horses wherever they could find 
them. As there are several © horse 
ranches and rich haciendas with cele- 
brated racing studs in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Cuernavaca, it did not take long 
before all those new recruits went mount- 
ed on the best of horses, as was here to 
be seen. 

After this great review of Zapata’s 
bandit forces, Sefor Madero committed 
the colossal blunder, as it turned out to 
be, of paying off all of Zapata’s men for 
their alleged services in the Madero rev- 
olution, without putting an armed guard 
over them to see that they actually 
turned in their rifles and cartridges be- 
fore returning to their homes. 

The result of this was that Emiliano 
Zapata simply drew the sum of fifty 
thousand pesos set aside for himself and 
his followers, without bothering to turn 
in more than a few stacks of arms, after 
which he announced that he and his men 
would not give up any more arms unless 
they received twice the amount of the 
originally stipulated sum. 

After this the misunderstanding be- 
tween the newly constituted government 
authorities and the Zapata brothers grew 
apace. Zapata was summoned’ to the 
capital. He came defiantly, surrounded 
by an armed bodyguard. During his 
brief stay at one of the principal hotels 
in Mexico City he livened things up by 
shooting out all the windows of the can- 
tina because they would not serve him 
with drinks after three in the morning. 

On the following dav he and his com- 
panions commandeered some half dozen 
city taxicabs and rode back to Cuerna- 
vaca, about 75 miles away. After this 
Zapata and*his men in Morelos became 
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quite unmanageable so far as the newly 
constituted authorities were concerned. 
Francisco de la Barra, Mexico’s Presi- 
dent-ad-interim, tried to temporize’ with 
the Zapata brothers for a while, after 
which Sefior Madero, in his capacity as 
leader of the revolution, pending his 
election as constitutional President, made 
a special trip to Morelos to “smooth 
down” the enraged Zapatas. 

But the “smoothing down” did not last, 
for within a week Zapata’s followers 
were “shooting up” the columns of regu- 
lar soldiers who had been sent to garri- 
son the most important towns of More- 
los, in response to the frantic appeals of 
the bandit-harried inhabitants of that 
State. 

From this time forth the campaign be- 
tween Zapata’s bandit hordes and vari- 
ous expeditions of Government forces 
has been in full swing. 

Zapata and his men, after being driven 
out of Cuernavaca, swung southeast to 
Yautepec and Cuautla, in Morelos, and 
after that southward to Jojutla, both of 
which towns were once more put to the 
sack. 

About this time it was thought that 
the bandits could be brought to terms by 
moving against them with the former 
rebel forces of Generals Figueroa and 
Astinsolo, now converted into loyal 
guards—for a consideration—but the 
Zapatistas, reinforced by the former rebel 
forces of “General” Almazan, another 
dissatisfied revolutionary leader, first in- 
flicted a bloody reverse upon Figueroa’s 
rurales, in the mountain fastnesses of the 
Sierra of Ocotlan, which separates the 
States of Morelos and Guerrero, after 
which they eluded them and the various 
Federal columns sent after them by beat- 
ing their way eastward thru the State of 
Morelos and across the ravines of Amat- 
zinac into the neighboring State of 
Puebla. 

All this so-called “campaign,” on the 
part of the Zapatistas was marked by 
acts of unbridled murder, arson and ra- 
pine. When the Government forces re- 
sorted to savage reprisals, such as burn- 
ing down villages, imprisoning women 
and children, and hanging or shooting 
all men believed to be in league with 
Zapata, the warfare in these unhappy dis- 
tricts of Mexico naturally took a turn for 
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the worse, and the whole region became 
almost unhabitable. 

The railway traffic between the capital 
and Morelos has been brought to a stand- 
still since the recent holdup and massacre 
of railway passengers and their escort of 
armed soldiers half way between Mexico 
City and Cuernavaca, when forty per- 
sons were killed. 

Since this event several of the railway 
stations and bridges ‘along that line have 
been burned down by the Zapatistas, only 
a few hours from Mexico City, so that 
the railway service between the capital 
and the States of Morelos and Guerrero 
has had to be suspended altogether. 

Following these outrages Zapata’s 
brother, Eufemio, accompanied by young 
“General” Almazan with his followers 
from the State of Puebla, appeared be- 
fore the city of Puebla and frightened 
the citizens of that staid old town almost 
out of their wits by sending in a formal 
summons for surrender, under pain of 
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“adding another red page to the history 
of Mexico.” 

Once more Federal troops from the 
capital had to be rushed to this threat- 
ened quarter. On the day of their ar- 
rival, Eufemio Zapata succeeded in giv- 
ing the people of Puebla another sensa- 
tion by suddenly making his appearance 
in the heart of the town, at a popular 
restaurant, where he added to his impu- 
dence by signing his name with a bold 
flourish to the bill of fare, after which 
he nonchalantly mounted his waiting 
horse and cantered out of town, attended 
by two of his armed followers. 

Since then the Zapatistas have cut off 
all communication between Puebla and 
the capital. 

What the end of all this is to be no- 
body in Mexico ventures to foretell. 
Whatever the outcome, Emiliano Zapata 
nd his brother Eufemio will not be for- 
gotten when the score of the present rev- 

-olution in Mexico comes to be settled. 
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A Circular Letter 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Says Uncle Samuel, D. C.— 

“As I looked round it seemed to me 
‘Twas time to let the war-cry cease, 
And have another talk on Peace. 

But tho I’ve spoken plain and free, 
And almost urged the Powers that be, 
I must confess,” says Uncle S., 

“T have not met with much success. 
The Russian Czar is in a huff 

With all that Persian strife and stuff, 
But says if he had time enough 

He’d gladly meet us at The Hague 
And testify that war’s a plague. 

\nd adds, ‘What folks of common sense 
Would bear its trouble and expense 
Could they get what they need without it, 
And that is all there is about it! 

I’m cramped for space—to state it pat 
I’ve hardly room to swing a cat!’ 

The King of Italy sent word 

His sentiments were in accord 

With my proposal, but that he 

Could not engage as conferee-— 
That his chief duty now must be 

To guard the rights of Tripoli; 

As hostile races seek of late 

To: rend and subjugate the State, 
And he must hold the balance straight. 
\nd Kaiser William, too, deéclined— 
He said he hoped I wouldn’t mind 


But he had watched so close and long 
For fear that something would go wrong 
In his dominions, here or there, 

That he could scarcely sleep for care— 
And with a little touch of gout 

His nerves had almost given out, 

And now, if Turkey should be carved 

A crowd of neighbors nearly starved 
Would rush in eager for a slice, 

And some would try to get helped twice; 
So he must keep around in sight, 

To see the job was done up righ. 

And England’s George and Mary said 
They wanted Peace to go ahead, 

But did not see their way quite clear 

To push it much this present year. 
Their recent trip across the sea 

Had made such wear and tear, that she 
Must put new ermine on the gowns, 
And he must polish up the crowns; 

As it would never do to shirk 

An atom of this royal work, 

Should they omit a single shine 

The world would doubt their rights divine. 
Well, now I've done my level best 

I'll let the foreign forces rest; 

Just where | stand I’ve made them know, 
So back to cleaning house I'll go, 

This task at home is pressing me”- 

Says Uncle Samuel, D. C, 


Taunton, Mass, 





The College Course for Women 


BY MARY LEAL HARKNESS, A.M., Ph.D. 


Proressor oF LATIN IN NewcomsB COLLEGE. 


HE higher education of women has 
T for some years been a cause sup- 
posed to represent among its sup- 
porters the very highest advancement in 
thought. These supporters are now hav- 
ing the conceit taken out of them as very 
“back numbers” indeed by a _ newer 
school of educational theorists who have 
discovered that, instead of working out 
a great scheme of education adapted to 
woman's peculiar functions and destiny, 
the educators of young women have 
merely taught them to imitate the educa- 
tion of men; that whereas woman might 
have been provided with an entirely orig- 
inal and exquisitely becoming educa- 
tional outfit of her very own, she has 
been deceived into thinking that she 


looks pretty in the ill-fitting garb of 

man’s outgrown educational garments. 
As their main point of attack is the 

college course and the studies leading 


directly to it, | should like to defend the 
position that any proposed plan for 
alteration or modification of woman's 
education which would reduce, upon 
howsoever plausible a pretext, the purely 
intellectual element in it, must eventuate 
in deterioration not alone of our sex, but 
of the people as a whole. 

There are few thinys in present-‘ay 
educational talk that please me less than 
the constant citation of the small per- 
centage of young people who enter col- 
lege as a major premise for the conclu- 
sion that it is our duty so to arrange our 
primary and secondary school courses 
that the percentage may grow smaller 
yet. Of course, the conclusion is not 
stated in these terms, but that is what it 
amounts to. For the so plausible argu- 
ment that because so many boys and 
girls leave even the lower grades of the 
schools to go to work, therefore those 
grades should provide them with manual 
training sufficient to enable them to com- 
mand a good wage in that work, is in 
reslity a mere catering to a defective 
public sentiment by the very educator 
whose business it should be instead to 
remedy its defects. To. encourage un- 


taught children and their often equally 
untaught parents to believe that the best 
thing a school can give is something that 
will make it advantageous to get out of 
school as soon as possible, is not merely 
a ridiculous paradox, but it is giving up 
the hope of a future intelligent citizen- 
ship for the present gain of a citizenship 
of skilled hands and mediocre intellect— 
surely a very unsatisfying mess of pot- 
tage for any nation. To be sure, finan- 
cial and other obstacles will make the 
college course an impossible goal for the 
majority, but it might be a much reduced 
majority if rhore were being done to 
make the goal seem worth while. If only 
the ambition for higher education were 
once inspired by giving poor boys and 
girls a glimpse of what lies beyond the 
door which is opened by it, they would 
find a way around that obstacle, even as 
poor boys and girls have done before. 
But instead of offering this glimpse, the 
critics of the cultural type of education, 
both for boys and girls, are proclaiming 
loudly that it does not fit them for “life.” 
“Life,” so it would appear, consists pri- 
marily of raising corn and making bread. 
If your boy and girl can do these two 
things well when they leave school, you 
may send them out in happy confidence 
to fight the battle of life. If in addition . 
to these prime essentials the youth knows 
how to produce a hand-made table and 
the maid to create a one-piece gown, 
they lack nothing which can contribute 
to the making of that sacred foundation 
of the state, a happy home. If I seem 
to be putting this in exaggerated form, 
just consult any Sunday paper, and see _ 
what is heralded as the most striking 
educational advance of the region and 
the season. That the boys of another 
school have formed a corn club; that 
cooking has been introduced into another 
school for girls. The joyous acclaim 
of these educational (?) acquisitions 
assumes it as unquestioned that if a boy 
has raised some corn and sold it for 
money, if a girl has made something 
which her family can eat up with celerity 
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and a good digestion, the plane of their 
respective lives has been raised much 
nearer heaven. 

There is always truth enough in every 
claim made for industrial education to 
carry conviction to that sort of mind 
characterized some nineteen centuries 
ago as “having no deepness of earth.” 
The zealous advocates of industrial and 
vocational training in schools urge that it 
is their object to elevate all forms of 
honorable toil in the eyes of mankind, 
and no one, to be sure, can quarrel with 
so estimable an object. But it is not 


now, and never has been, or I am mis-. 


taken, the educated class who look upon 
manual labor as a degrading thing. It 
is precisely the unlettered or little let- 
tered who have always believed that such 
employment is “menial.” How do the 


pedagogs who are going to “fit young 
people for life” with this glorified new 
system of “giving them only what they 
are going to need” after school days, 
think that they can lead the unlearned to 
a saner view of life’s values if they re- 
duce still farther their already limited 


study of books? 

That in regions where young persons 
can receive no impulse toward cleanli- 
ness and beauty from their home life it 
is properly the work of the schools both 
to give that impulse and direct it after it 
has been awakened, I do not doubt. Bui 
if the schools.aim no higher than to im- 
plant a taste for better home surround- 
ings I believe that they will only have 
achieved a temporary good which will 
eventually bear fruit in a demand for 
more*physical comforts, but not for cor- 
responding intellectual good. To my 
mind the essential studies to every 
scheme of education are those which 
train to clear reasoning and the power oi 
lucid expression—pre-eminently mathe- 
matics and language work. In schools 
located where industrial and domestic 
training really are needed to supplement 
the lack in home surroundings, thev 
should not supplant these essential 
studies, but serve for recreation and 
physical exercise, so that the time now 
spent in play or in work at home would 
be spent in equally restful or useful pur- 
suits, but under a supervision that would 
see that they actually were made profit- 
able or restful. And if it is vital to a 
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child’s “preparation for life” that a 
teacher should point out to him such pro- 
found truths as that a bird has two feet 
and two wings and one tail, let it be 
pointed out in woods or parks rather 
than in the schoolroom in the hours 
which, with all deference to those who 
hold the adverse view, the child should 
be devoting to mental arithmetic. 

The enthusiasts for the vocational 
school assume that manual training, do- 
mestic science, nature study and the like 
contain all the mental discipline and edu- 
cative power of the culture studies which 
they would replace, but it seems to me 
that this assumption has a very inconsid- 
erable basis of fact, even under the best 
conditions. And the question of what is 
the most valuable kind of education for 
young persons is not to be fairly an- 
swered by comparing the product which, 
specialists from a great teachers’ college 
may turn out in industrial work with the 
efforts of the half-educated country 
school teacher in grammar and arithme- 
tic. And not only must the same qual- 
ity of work in each of ‘the educational 
systems be compared if any valid conclu- 
sions are to be drawn, but another thing 
must be considered. What reason is 
there to suppose that if nature study, 
manual training and housekeeping were 
made to predominate in our schools in- 
stead of the studies hallowed by scholas- 
tic tradition, the average excellence of 
their teaching would be in the least 
higher? Is it not reasonable to see that 
there must be a condition precisely par- 
allel to that now existing for the ortho- 
dox curriculum—a few well-trained, 
well-paid specialists doing good work in 
our cities and larger institutions of learn- 
ing, ill-taught, ill-paid and unambitious 
teachers spreading low ideals and slov- 
enly methods in the country and the low- 
salaried schools geherally? Fancy sci- 
entific agriculture being taught in schools 
by a lot of women who have never even 
successfully raised a pansy bed! That 
is the sort of thing we should surely have. 
If you cannot now prevent school boards 
from hiring teachers of English gram- 
mar who cannot tell “lay” from “lie,” do 
you fondly imagine that they are going 
to show a more developed educational 
conscience in employing teachers of the 


industrial arts? No doubt the public 
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has a right to complain of the amount of 
poor teaching which it pays taxes to 
maintain, but the public ought to be made 
to see that it is not necessarily thru 
changing the subjects taught that it is 
going to get its money’s worth. 

Last summer I listened to a flowery 
Chautauqua lecturer, who, however, was 
distinctly not casting any floral tributes 
at the feet of the modern pedagog. His 
motto was: “Get the children into touch 
with nature; do not waste their precious 
souls on dry and profitless grammar and 
history and mathematics.” To illustrate 
the failure of our schools to impart a 
knowledge even of the commonest facts 
he resorted to anecdote. A visitor to a 
graded school elected to question the pu- 
pils concerning the discoverer of Amer- 
ica. Not finding a superabundance of 
knowledge in regard to the distinguished 
explorer, he finally said, “Why, children, 
I don’t suppose you even know that Co- 
lumbus is dead.” Hereupon one small 


boy piped up sympathetically, “Why, no; 
I hadn’t even heard that he was ill.” 
The audience seemed considerably im- 


prest by the logic of this illustration, but 
an old and notably successful teacher 
murmured to me, “If the teacher had 
only kept them in touch with nature, I 
suppose of course they would have heard 
of it.” . 

I hope that the moral of my illustra- 
tion is not obscure. It is intended to be 
that much that is being urged as neces- 
sary to fit young women especially for 
life is no more actually calculated to do it 
than keeping those children in touch with 
nature would have given them an inti- 
mate knowledge of Christopher Colum- 
bus. It seems to me that numerous ob- 
jectors to the existent college course for 
women on the ground that it contains 
many things that a woman never will 
need in later life have a very insufficient 
comprehension of what a woman’s life 
should be, and of what, if she is going to 
be a human being and not merely a fe- 
male, she “needs” to make her truly use- 
ful and happy. For as a half of the hu- 
man race she needs every sort of study 
which will develop her intellect and her 
reasoning power to precisely the same 
extent that the male half of the race 
does. And of the studies tending to de- 
velop manual deftness, the esthetic sense, 
neatness and cleanliness, if there is any 
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difference in the degree to which the two 
sexes require them, women need them 
rather the less of the two, because, either 
by a real sex difference or the accumu- 
lated inheritance from housekeeping an- 
cestresses, women already possess the 
more of these qualities. Yet the new 
educational scheme proposes to empha- 
size yet farther something in which wo- 
man is now rather over-developed, but 
expects to maintain her intellectual bal- 
ance by making these things in her “sci- 
entific” instead of merely instinctive. In 
my opinion the last and least thing that 
needs to be taught to young girls is that 
marriage, motherhood and the care of 
the home form the one real vocation of 
womankind, and that any other callings 
in which they may engage are unfortu- 
nate makeshifts arising from their having 
missed the sole divinely appointed one. 
For that is the sort of doctrine which is 
in line with all their traditions; and to 
emphasize it still farther is not to give 
any new educative impulse to their lives, 
but to encourage them to stick in ‘the 
same rut which has so long determined 
the direction of feminine life. The high- 
est point of outlook to which the road 
bordered by this rut seems to have been 
able to lead mothers of today is com- 
monly exprest in terms of the following 
maternal formula: “I want my daughter 
to learn something in school so that if 
she ever has to work, she will be able to 
support herself.” A noble sentiment, is 
it not?) My highest hope for my daugh- 
ter is that she may attain the place for 
which she was designed by her Creator of 
dependence upon the bounty of some ami- 
able male creature with a good income, 
but if she should be among those for 
whom the designs of an omnipotent God 
unaccountably miscarry, I wish her 
teachers to have provided her with some 
accomplishment convertible into suffi- 
cient income to keep her out of the 
poorhouse. That is all. There is no 
thought of the happiness which lies in the 
acquisition of knowledge itself, still less 
of the happiness and usefulness of the 
woman who fits herself for and pursues 
some form of professional life, not be- 
cause she is forced into it thru failure to 
marry or necessity of self-support, but 
because she sees in it the truest means of 
serving mankind and developing her own 
character. There is also a fact which 
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we are in danger of forgetting in this 
age consecrated to specialization, namely, 
that there are a number of callings for 
which the best preparation is not secured 
by.an over-specialized training in what 
we conceive to be their peculiar func- 
tions. Motherhood appears to me to 
stand at the very head of the list. The 
poorest mothers I have ever seen are 
those in whom the domestic qualities 
have been most developed, and who have 
been trained to believe that only as 
housekeepers and nurses of children will 
they have attained the true success of 
feminine life. 

The college courses for women had in 
the last thirty years, I think, been awak- 
ening some realization of these things, 
when came the domestic economists, 
bringing a really good thing, but weak- 
ening its great possibilities thru trying 
to prove its goodness by arguing every 
other thing in feminine education bad. 
Now, I believe in domestic science, but 
I do not believe in the disposition of its 
promoters to “want the earth.” A young 
domestic science graduate told me re- 
cently that an important feature of her 
course was planning what cottid be left 
out of the present school and college 
curriculum to make a place for domestic 
science. I trust that my estimate of this 
sort of pedagogic effort was in no way 
affected by the added information that 
the subject selected for elimination was 
Latin. To replace the language which 
has molded the speech and thought of all 
succeeding ages by a course in making 
fudge! And that is what they do, you 
know, for I have seen it with these eyes 
in published courses for domestic sci- 
ence classes. No doubt there is a certain 
spiritual uplift received from making 
fudge by truly scientific—and prayerful 
—methods, which is missed when you 
make it over a gas-burner in your own 
bedroom, and after retiring hours at 
that. I suppose there is even a scientific 
way of stirring it that does not make 
your arm ache, and develops brain mat- 
ter as well-as muscle. But considering 
that hardly a girl has gone to college in 
the past twenty years who has not 
learned to make fudge purely as an extra 
to courses most rigidly scholastic, it 
seems to me that the educational gain de- 
rived from making fudge as something 
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to count toward a degree scarcely vindi- 
cates its transference from bedroom to 
classroom. 

Whatever a woman’s predominant oc- 
cupation, she becomes really fitted for life 
only in proportion as she develops her 
mind and soul. Every study which en- 
ables her to know aft and literature 
better, to understand better some branch 
of science, some period of history, the 
economic tendencies of certain national 
life, and thus to see the inter-relation of 
all literature, all science, all history and 
all life, is needed for that development. 


. The courses in household economy do 


embrace some subjects unquestionably 
educative in their effects. But that as a 
whole they are too one-sided is shown 
by the very educational ideals preached 
by their graduates; that that very one- 
sidedness makes them defective even on 
what is supposed to be their strongest 
side, the scientific, has been the unasked 
testimony to me of science teachers who 
have happened to have working together 
in their classes regular academic. stu- 
dents and students from the domestic 
science departments of the same institu- 
tion. It is undoubtedly a good thing to 
feed and house your family according to 
the latest dictates of science, but the 
modern advocates of special training for 
motherhood seem to assume that chil- 
dren never grow beyond the stages of 
colic and teething, and to admit as a 
truth the adage which I myself have al- 
ways been charitably inclined to believe 
slanderous—that the way to a man’s 
heart really is thru his stomach, For no 
suggestion seems to be made that a 
woman requires a trained intellect and 
broad interests to meet dangers and 
needs in her family no less acute and 
vital than indigestion and the ailments 
of infancy. 

Whatever mav be the opinion as to 
woman’s becoming “sphere,” it is certain 
that the impulse which is forcing her 
into a share of the civic and educational 
life of every community is one that is 
destined to increase rather than decrease. 
If her share is to. be a worthy one, her 
young womanhood must have every 
form of training which will make her 
views of education, of morality, of gov- 
ernment national and municipal, broad 
and sane. 


New Orveans, LA. 





ANY books ‘intended primarily 
M for teachers or for pupils have 
been reviewed during the past 

year in our regular weekly department 
of literary criticism, when they were of 
some special interest to the general 
reader, but most of the publications of 
this class are reserved for this issue, 
where they can be compared as to their 
relative merits by teachers and for 
teachers. It is after all a question of 
relative merit, because the school books 
now being produced in the United 


States are almost uniformly of high 


quality. There is among them no 
such wide variation from excellence to 
worthlessness or worse as, for example, 
exists between novels or biographies or 
volumes of verse for the year. This is 
partly, of course, because the rigid 
structure of our school system does not 
permit of any great originality in scope 
or method. A new book must “fit in” 
or it does not get in, and this tends 
toward uniformity and conventionality. 
The chief changes that we note from 
year to year are a closer application of 
lessons to life, a greater differentiation 
among textbooks, adapting them to spe- 
cial classes and grades, a more careful 
consideration of the order of treatment 
and method of presentation, and a con- 
tinuous improvement in typography, for- 
mat and illustration. Many of these 
books are so attractive that even the re- 
viewer can hardly resist reading them, 
and, indeed, learning from them, not- 
withstanding that er officio he is sup- 
posed to know it all already.- If this im- 
provement in textbooks keeps on the 
teacher will become superfluous unless 
he discovers that he has other duties 
than the mere conveyance of informa- 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


: 


tion and the elucidation of unnecessary 
difficulties. 


English 


The Age of Alfred. By E. J. Snell. Macmillan. 

Medieval English Literature. By W. P. Ker. 
University Library. Holt. 50 cents. 

Standard Short Course for Evening Schools. 
William Estabrook Chancellor. American 
50 cents. 

First Reader for Forcigners. By 
American Book. 40 cents. 
First Lessons in English for Foreigners in Evening 
Schools. sy Frederick Houghton. American 

Book. 40 cents. 

English for New Americans. 
and Mary E. Coveney. 

Early Stories and Songs. 
New York: Revell. 

Everyday English. Book One. By Franklin T. 
Baker and Ashley H. Thorndike. Macmillan. 35 
cents. 

New Composition-Rhetoric. By 
and Joseph Villiers Denney. 
1.20. 

New Composition and Rhetoric for Schools. 
ert Herrick and Lindsay Todd Damon. 
Foresman. $1. 

Study of the Paragraph. 
can Book Co. 50 cents. 

English Composition in Theory and Practice. By 
Henry Seidel Canby, Frederick Erastus Pierce, 
Henry Noble MiacCracken, Alfred Arundel May, 
Thomas Goddard Wright. Macmillan. $1.25. 

English for Secondary Schools. By W. F. Webst r. 
Houghton. 90 cents. 


$3. 


Home 


By 
Book. 


Mary F. Sharpe. 


3y W. Stanwood Field 
Silver Burdett. 60 cents. 
By Mary Clark Barnes. 
60 cents. 


Fred Newton Scott 
Allyn and Bacon. 


3y Rob- 
Scott, 


By Helen Thomas. Ameri- 


Book 
American 


Maurice Garland Fulton. 


Elementary English. By Lillian G. Kimball. 
One, 40 cents; Book Two, 60 cents. 

Book. 

Expository Writing. By 
Macmillan. $1.40. 

Rhetorical Principles of Narration. By Carroll Lewis 
Maxcey. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 

Essentials of Exposition and Argument. By William 
Trufant Fost-r. Houghton Mifflin. 90 cents. 
Practical Training in English. By H. A. Kellow. 

Heath. 75 cents. 

Sources of Interest in High School English. By C. 
Edward Jones. American Book. 80 cents. 

Elements of Phonetics, English. French and German. 
Translated and Adapted by Walter Rippmann 
from Professor Vietor’s ‘Kleine Phonetik.” Dut- 
ton. 75 cents. , 

Art of Effective Public Speaking. By Ernest Pert 
wee. Dutton. $1.25. 

American Oratory of Today. Edited by Edwin Du- 
Bois Shurter. Austin, Texas: South-West Puh. 
Co. $1.75. : 

Great Speeches and How to Make Them. By Gren- 
ville Kleiser. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.25. 

High School Debate Book. By FE. C. Robbins. Me- 
lurg. $r1. 

Riverside Readers. By J. HW. Van Sickle and W. 
Seegmiller, assisted by F. Jenkins Secon4 
Reader, 40 cents; Third Reader, 50 cents; Fourth 
Reader, 55 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
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hifth Reader. By Clarence F. Carroll and Sarah C. Clive 
Brooks. Appleton. 45 cents. Inland Voyage and Travels with a Don 

Progressive Road to Reading. Book Four. By G. key, 40 cents; Miiton’s I'Allegro, Il Pense- 
Burchill, W. L. Ettinger and E. D. Shimer. Sil roso, Comus and Lycidas, 25 cents; Macaulay's 
ver, Burdett. 50 cents. Life of Johnson, 25 cents; Selections from Hux- 

Everychild’s Series Old Time Tales. By Kate F. Cs ley, 25 cents; English Lyrics from Dryden to 
well. In Those Days. By Ella B. Hallock. Mac- Burns, 35 cents. Holt. 

_ millan. go cents. Riverside Literature . Education Areopagitica 

Seven Champions of Christendom. By Agnes R. and Commonwealth. John Milion. Edited by 

F Matthews. Ginn. 45 cents. Laura E, a. ” Dick ns's Reader. Ar: 

Little Stories of England. By Maude Barrows Dut- ranged by. Ella M. Poweis. Houghton, Mifflin. 
ton. American Book. 40 cents. 40 cents each, 

Around the Fire. By H. M. Burr. New York: As- Macmillan Pocket Classics. Odyssey of Homer, 

_, sociation Press. 75 cents. Translated into English Verse by Alexander 

Trading and Exploring. 3y Agnes Vinton Luther. Pope. Edited by Edgar S. Shumway and Waldo 

_ American Book. 40 cents. Shumway. Selected Poems. Edited a Heury W. 

Cave, Mound and Lake Dwellers. By Florence Hol- Boynton. Macmillan. 25 cents. 
brook. Soston: Heath. 40 cents. Lake English Classics. Edited by Lindsay Todd 

Indian Stories. By Cicero Newell. Silver Burdett. Damon. Oregon Trail. By Francis Parkman, 

. .§0 cents. 40 cents; Shorter English Poems. Edited by 

Bird Stories from Burroughs. Sketches of Bird Life Vida D. Scudder, 35 cents. Chicago: S_ott, 
taken from the works of John Burroughs. Bcs- - 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin. 60 cents. 

Our Common Friends and Foes. Sy Edwin Arthur ; 
Turner. American Book. 30 cents. Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by 

In Fableland. 3y Emma Serl. Silver Burdett. 45 obert Armistead Stewart. Richmond, Va.: B. 
cents. ; ; F Johnson Pub. Co. 35 cents. 

Heroes of Everyday Life. sy Fanny E. Coe. Ginn. Five Short Courses of Reading in English Literature 

_ , 40 cents. : By T. Winchester. Ginn. 50 ccnts. 

Friendship of Nations. By Lucile Gulliver. Ginn. What gre to Read and How to Read. By Wavid 

_ , 60 cents. s Pryde and Francis W. Halsey. Funk & Waz- 

Fairy Tales a Child Can Read and. Act. By Lillian nalls. 75 cents. 

. Edith Nixon. Doubleday. 75 cents. An Introduction to the English Classics. By W. P. 

Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. Book Five. Trent, C. L. Hanson, W. T. Brewster. Ginn. 
3y Augusta Stevenson. Boston: Houghtcn, Mif $1.25. 
fiin. 30 cents. 


The Mother Goose Reader. By C. W. Mickens and The eighty-five volumes which are in- 
Louise Robinson. Silver, Burdett. 36 cents. file : 1 

oi Treasury, Third Reader. By Charles M. Steb- cluded in this survey do not exhaust the 
ins. American Book. 48 cents. icati - of : deme 5 » fle 7 

Primary Language Lessons. By Emma Serl. publications ot the year ss the > field 

can Book. 35 cents. ; English instruction, but they fairly rep- 

Child’s Reader in Verse. By Emma L. Eldridge. te . ae sly ‘ at oo 

ie American Book. 2s cents. resent it. Curious y enough, there 1s not 

ndustrial Primer. By Mary_B. Grubb and Frances ‘ ° ar 1 » lis > te 
ie ae ee eee a formal grammar in the list. The teach 


Heroes ion Sew ane Thew Animal Friends. ing of English grammar tends nowadays 
sy John T. Dale 30ston: Heath. 60 cents. + ‘ : . snnuaibiidia. 

Everyman's Library. Pi. rs Plowman, The Vision of to fall betw een two stools—the austere 
a People’s Christ. $y William Langland. Ar. philology of the eraduate school and the 
thurian Tales and Chronicles. By Wace and ° be ? : 

- Layamon. Dutton. 35 cents each. inconsistent and confusing manuals of 

Selections ) haucer. Edite y Clarence Gri i . ‘eon 

cleans Tram Chaucer, Paited by Clarence Gritty the secondary schools. At least two 


Tudor Shakespeare. Edited by William Allan Nei- things are needed in the elementary in- 
son and Ashiey Horace Thorndike. 35 cents. 11 pail Pa vy . sot 
struction of English grammar—essential 


and Hastings, 35 cents; Stevenson's 


Foresman. 
English Lyrical Poetry. By Edward Bliss Reed. 
Yale University Press. $2 


*. . 
Ameri- 


Volumes. Macmillan. 
Ben Greet Shakespeare. 
The Merchant of 
Venice, 60 cents; As 
You Like’ itt, 60 
cents. Doubleday. 

Shakespeare’s King 
Henry the Fifth. 
Edited by Edgar 
Coit Morris. Silver. 
Burdett. 30 cents. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
Hamlet. By Henry 
N. Hudson.” Ginn. 
45 cents. : 

Masterpieces of the Ent 
lish Drama. Gen- 
eral Editor, Felix E. 
Schelling. Bea-- 
mont and Fletch>r. 
Edit-d by Felix F. 
Schelling. Christo- 
pher Marlowe, With 
an Introduction ty 
William Lyon 
Phelps. Webster and 
Tourneur, With an 
Introduction by Ash- 
ley H. Thorndike. 
American Book. 70 
cents each. 

English Readings for 
Schools. General 
Editor, Wilbur Lu- 
. =— {HE BATTLE WiTH THE CANNON BY VICTOR HUGO 
Macaulay's Essays ?n From “The Carroll and Brooks Fifth Reader” (Appleton) 
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agreement upon its terminology and defi- 
nitions, and an understanding of the na- 
ture of grammatical authority, of “right” 
and “wrong” as applied to questions 
of syntax. The question of terminology, 
at least, is now under special discussion 
both here and in Great Britain. The 
temporary pause in the publication of 
school grammars may therefore be a 
hopeful sign. 

The publications of the year fall into 
broad divisions. There are books that 
aim to teach how to speak or to write 
English; there are readers for grammar 
grades and specially edited texts for high 
school and college classes; and books 
also for the general reader that tell him 
what he should read and how he may get 
the most profit out of his reading. Be- 
sides these groups the list contains two 
historical manuals of special interest, F.J. 
Snell’s The Age of Alfred and Professor 
Ker’s Medieval English Literature. Mr. 
Snell’s volume will be a useful member 
of an uneven series, of which Seccombe’s 
“The Age of Johnson” and Herford’s 
“The Age of Wordsworth” are most ad- 
mirable examples. Professor Ker gives 
a swift and vivid sketch of a difficult 
period with a proportion and detail 
which are possible only to .the literary 
skill and to the ripe scholarship in this 
period, in which few are his equal. 

A distinctive note in the text books on 
writing English is the effort to meet spe- 
cific social needs in a specific way. Of 
especial interest is the group of texts de- 
signed to aid our foreign-born population 
in acquiring English. Superintendent 
Chancellor combines in a single volume 
A Standard Short Course for Evening 
Schools, elementary instruction for adult 
beginners in English, and in arithmetic, 
civil government and physiology. Both 
the substance and the method of Mary 
I’. Sharpe’s First Reader for Foreigners 
and of Frederick Houzhton’s First Les- 
sons in English for Forcigners in Even- 
ing Schools are, while arranged progres- 
sively, more elementary and more home- 
lv than those in Mr. Chancellor’s volume. 
Like them in this respect is English for 
New Americans, by W. Stanwood Field 
and Mary E. Coveney; but the extensive 
vocabulary of this book in Armenian, 
Greek, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish. Rus- 
sian, Swedish, Syriac and Yiddish, will 
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especially adapt it for use with classes 
which include foreigners of diverse na- 
tionalities. Mary Clark Barnes’s Early 
Stories and Songs, likewise designed to 
instruct foreigners in English, will by its 
use of biblical stories be especially suited 
to the use of mission schools. 

Another result of the same impulse to 
social adaptation is the insertion of chap- 
ters on the technical forms of business 
correspondence. Professors Baker and 
Thorndike, in Everyday English, Book 
I, allow no one to surpass them in zeal 
for the practical aspects of letter writing. 
On page 155 the grade pupil is requested 
to “frame a protest” to apply when he 
has been away from home during August 
and closed his house, but afterward gets 
“a gas bill of the usual size, just the 
same.” The distinctive emphasis of this 
book is, however, upon the principle that 
language is primarily oral. In real life 
habits of speaking are apt to control 
habits of writing. Accordingly a full 
third of the exercises are devoted to 
oral rather than to written composition. 
Messrs. Scott and Denney, in their New 
Compositton-Rhetoric, a new edition of 
their well-known work, continue their 
characteristic stress upon the paragraph 
as the unit of thought and of composi- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Messrs. Herrick 
and Damon, in their new and thoroly re- 
vised edition of New Composition and 
Rhetoric for Schools, while giving to the 
paragraph, as such, a total of forty-eight 
pages, devote to the sentence a total of 
113 pages, and to the problems of diction 


-103. “From the period in which the par- 


agraph occupied the center of the stage 
in rhetorical instruction,” they say in 
their preface, “we are now fortunately 
emerging.” This is not the case with The 
Study of the Paragraph, by Miss Helen 
Thomas. This book might have emerged 
from a course in the psychology of child 
study. Practice in writing the paragraph 
passes, we are told, thru the formal 
stage of “Imitation,” and the transitory 
stage of “Suggestion,” to achieved per- 
sonal expression in the stage of “Orig- 
inality.” The book, while based on a 
valid pregression, falls, itself, into a 
“transitory” stage between a thesis in de 
scriptive psychology and a text book in 
composition, 
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Two other well-known books on com- 
position come to new editions this year— 
English Composition in Theory and 
Practice, by a syndicate of Yale instruct- 
ors, headed. by Professor Canby, and 
English for Secondary Schools, by W. F. 
Webster. The first named has been 
somewhat recast in order better to har- 
monize the points of view and methods 
of the several collaborators. Mr. Web- 
ster’s new edition continues his character- 
istic effort to unite the teaching of com- 
position and of literature. It is surpris- 
ing that the author should retain the 
inaccurate and misleading musical nota- 
tion as a means of marking the scansion 
of verse. 

Several text books dealings with spe- 
cial kinds of composition deserve com- 
ment. Professor Fulton has prepared, in 
Expository Writing, a text illustrating 
by abundant and complete examples how 
expository processes are modified by vari- 
ous kinds of functions and themes, espe- 
cially scientific ones. Professor Max- 
cey’s interesting Rhetorical Principles of 
Narration is available either as a text 
book in advanced courses in composition 
or as a manual for use in the literary 
study of fiction. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have issued President Foster’s valu- 
able Argumentation and Debate in an 
edition revised and supplemented for use 
in secondary schools under the title 
Essentials of Exposition and Argument. 
Many college instructors will regret that 
the new work will, as it comes into use in 
secondary schools, tend to lessen the 
availability of its predecessor for college 
courses, 

Public speaking is certainly destined 
to a renaissance in our schools and col- 
leges—but our manuals, for the most 
part, stili leave much to be desired. We 
have manuals of debate, and manuals 
which deal with the conditions of effec- 
tive public address; and we are begin- 
ning indeed to cultivate oral English in 
our schools. But the pronunciation of 
our language, which lies at the root of 
the whole matter, we still outrageously 
neglect. We have in America adopted 
no popular manual like Rippman’s Ele- 
ments of Phonetics, and if we should, 
we have few who could teach others 
how to achieve a pleasing pronunciation. 
There is more of culture and of real 
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social efh- 
ciency in- 
volved in 
properly pro- 
nouncing our 
language 


than we yet 
dream of, 
and fame 


awaits the 
man who will 
educate the 





nasal twang 

out of the From Bluebeard’ in ° Nixon’s 
American “Fairy Tales a Child Can 

a Read and Act” (Dou- 
voice. He bleday, Page) 
must catch 


his Americans young. Mr. Pertwee’s Art 


. of Effective Public Speaking is the work 


of an English teacher who emphasizes 
elocution more, and the precise intellec- 
tual preparation of one’s address less 
than a corresponding American teacher 
would do. Professor Shurter’s Amer- 
ican Oratory of Today is little more 
than a large collection of declamations 
chosen from contemporary addresses. 
As such it will serve a useful purpose. 
Mr. Kleiser’s Great Speeches and How 
to Make Them provokes a smile by its 
ambitious title, but contains many prac- 
tical suggestions. Mr. Robbins, in his 
High School Debate Book, presents, 
with a brief chapter on the art of debate, 
eighteen briefs upon representative pub- 
lic questions, for the use of amateur de- 
baters. The bibliographies are useful, 
but the ready-made briefs relieve the 
young debater of too much of the ana- 
lytical discipline in which the distinctive 
value of debating greatly lies. . 
The year has been prolific in readers. 
Twenty-one titles stand in our list. Col- 
lectively the array is an encouraging 
witness to the progress of illustration 
and printing in this field. Aside from 
the interest of their contents, the River- 
side Readers, by J. H. Van Sickle and 
W. Seegmiller, are really remarkable as 
examples of typography and _ color- 
printing. But what is true in a super- 
lative sense of this series is true in 
scarcely less degree of other readers, 
notably the series by C. F. Carroll and 
Sarah C. Brooks, and the volumes in the 
Progressive Road to Reading, by Burch- 
ill, Ettinger and Shimer. The most strik- 
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ing thing to the reviewer of these 
numerous readers is their illustration of 
the way in which the English class- 
room in the grammar-school is recog- 
nized as the place of instruction, not in 
“English” only, but in folk lore, history, 
animal life, exploration and applied mor- 
als. The Greeks would have liked the 
idea. A marked feature is the appear- 
ance of many supplementary readers, 
each adjusted to some special kind of 
theme or interest. Among such are Folk 
Tales, drawn from primitive races, by 
Kate F. Oswell; The Seven Champions 
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peoples. Florence Holbrook has made a 
grade reader dealing with Cave, Mound 
and Lake Dwellers. Indian Stories 
records stories written from the first- 
hand experience of Major Cicero Newell, 
a former Indian agent. In Bird Stories 
from John Burroughs and Our Common 
Friends and Foes we have two readers, 
one in the charming style of our chief 
literary naturalist, and the other written 
to interest children in the lives of the 
toad, the quail, the owl, the mosquito, 
the house-fly, the cabbage butterfly and 
the chickadee. To make ethical ideals 





WATER-POWER ON GENESEE RIVER, 


ROCHESTER 


From Dryer’s “High School Geography” (A. B. C.) 


of Christendom, in which Agnes R. 
Matthews has put into simple modern 
English much of the fadeless charm of 
a famous romance of chivalry; Little 
Stories of England, containing stories 
by Maude Barrows Dutton about men 
and women who have been prominent in 
the progress of the English race; H. M. 
Burr's Around the Fire, in’ which 
Anglo-Saxon tales are collected and re- 
told; and Trading and Exploring, one 
of a series of charming readers by 
Agnes Vinton Luther, is set forth the 
progress of occupations, from fishing 
and hunting to commerce and explora- 
tion, including stories of the Baby- 
lonians, the Phenicians, the Venetians, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch and other 


attractive, Miss Serl has retold in a 
graded series thirty-four of A®sop’s 
fables for Jn Fableland; and showing 
that bravery is not a military virtue 
alone, Fanny Coe has written Heroes of 
Everyday Life.* The incidents chosen 
are actual events in the lives of real 
Americans engaged in every day call- 
ings. Gulliver’s Friendship of Nations, 
which we have previously noticed, is also 
a “peace reader.” It is unsafe to rely 
upon a photographer for captions. The 
picture in the Friendship of Nations 
entitled “A Maori Hunter with Boom- 
erang,” is misleading, since the boom- 
erang is confined to Australia. Those 
who are seeking to develop the dramatic 
instinct in very young people will find 


‘ 
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keen interest in Lillian E. Nixon’s Fairy 
Tales a Child Can Read and Act. Chil- 
dren in the seventh and eighth grades 
will find material for acting in Children’s 
Classics in Dramatic Form: Book Five, 
by Augusta Stevenson. 

The publication of classic literary 
texts, with interpretative editing to 
adapt them to school or to general pub- 
lic, goes on apace. In general, the 
tendency is to keep the amount of. anno- 
tation low, to make its central motive 
the stimulus of literary appreciation. In 
this way the world is seen to move. 
Nevertheless, The Everyman's Library, 
which has in so many ways been a boon 
to the public, should include in the edi- 
torial work of such useful reprints as 
those of Piers Plowman and Arthurian 
Tales and Chronicles, by Wace and 
Layamon, a really definite statement of 
the way in which the original text has 
been modified. 

Professor Childs, whose ample editing 
of the Selections from Chaucer com 
bines appreciation and scholarship in un- 
common degree, has by his edition placed 
under distinct obligation the increasing 
number of secondary school teachers 
who wish to read Chaucer with their 
classes. The Tudor Shakespeare pre- 
sents eleven plays under the general edi- 
torship of Prof. W. A. Neilson, of Har- 
vard University. 

The text is the scholarly Neilson text, 
copyrighted in 1906, and the editorial 
work is, while small in amount, extreme- 
ly definite and satisfying. Ben Greet is 
issuing thru Doubleday, Page & Co. an 
artistic edition of Shakespeare's plays, 
with a novel and interesting purpose. 
The text of each play is annotated for 
the use of young readers and amateur 
actors; and the text is so arranged that, 
as the book lies open, the right-hand 
page carries the text and the left-hand 
directions for “stage business.” An ex- 
tremely informing essay prefaces each 
volume on “A Few General Rules or 
Customs of Acting.” Under the super- 
vision of Professor Schelling the Amer- 
ican Book Company is issuing a new 
series of Masterpieces of the English 
Drama, It aims to present, for use in 
college classes, editions of important 
plays, outside of Shakespeare, from 
Marlowe to Goldsmith and Sheridan. 
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Many of the plays have been compara- 
tively inaccessible, and the scholarly 
editing of such men as Havelock Ellis, 
William Archer and Professors Thorn- 
dike and Phelps is especially grateful. 

We shall conclude this survey with a 
glance at a group of manuals dealing 
with method in literary study. Pro- 
fessor Winchester’s Five Short Courses 
of Reading in English Literature ap- 
pears this year in a new edition. David 
Pryde publishes What Books to Read 
and How to Read, for which Francis W. 
Halsey writes an extended introduction. 
The book gives rather sober advice. 
One section urges the reader to peruse 
the preface of each book “carefully”; 
the next, to “take a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the table of contents”; and yet a 
third, to “write out in your own lan- 
guage a summary of the facts you have 
read.” Especial interest attaches to the 
Introduction to the English Classics, by 
Messrs. Trent, Hanson and Brewster. In 
this manual a stimulating essay on “Ap- 
proaching the Classics” is followed by 
analysis, according to a definite system, 
of about sixty of the English classics 
usually read in secondary schools, dis- 
tributed among the chief literary types. 
The method, while keenly analytic, is 
happily left in a suggestive form that 
does not deprive the teacher or the pupil 
of the joy of discovery. 


Latin 


Latin Word 
By Paul R. 


Manual of 
Schools, 
cents. 

Second Year Latin for Sight Reading. 
Janes. American Book. 40 cents. 

Third Year Latin for Sight Reading, By 
mund Barss. American Book. 

Ritchie’s First Steps in 


Formation for 


Secondary 
Jenks. Boston: 


Heath. 50 
$y Arthur L. 


John Ed- 

40 cents. 

Latin and Second Steps in 

Latin. Edited by Frederick C. Staples. New 
York: Longmans, Green. $1.25. 

Selected Letters of Pliny. Edited by Hugh Mac- 
master Kingery. Chicago: Scott, Foresman. go 
cents. 

Cicero. Ten Orations and Selected Letters. 
by J. Remsen Bishop, 
Nathan Wilbur Helm. 


Edited 
Frederick Alwin King and 
American Book.  $r. 


Some years ago the fear that our boys 
would be overloaded with dry work led 
many of the colleges to let up what 
seemed to be an excessive amount of 
grammatical drill in Latin, and reading 
at sight—that is, what might be called 
guess reading—was favored; but exam- 
ination day came along in due time, and 
guess reading became the wonder and 
admiration of the classroom. Grammat- 
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ical work was then lumped and taught 
in specialized books known as Exercises 
in Latin Composition. This was an 
effective reaction toward solid mental 
training, and remains of value to the 
student of language. The grammars 
were carefully milked for the creamery, 
and the bookmakers became the diligent 
‘ separators” for the benefit of those de- 
siring to take the short road to learning. 
ihe sight reading, however, remained. 
The half a dozen books now before us 
are all of them happily devised for ex- 
tensive and intensive gormandizing in 
easy Latin. A book on Latin Word 
Formation, by Paul R. Jenks, covers 
derivation and composition of vocables, 
chiefly valuable in getting at the root 
words of a language for building pur- 
poses. It is hardly more than a hint in 
the right direction, but points the way to 
good study. A Second Year Latin for 
Sight Reading, by Arthur L. Janes, con- 
tains selections from Czsar and Nepos, 
and A Third Year Latin for Sight Read- 
ing, by John Edmund Barss, covers the 
ground for Cicero and Sallust, mainly 
confined to the Catiline episode. Both 


these books have suggestive footnotes 
showing forms and vocabulary in excep- 


tionally difficult cases. Both lack a ter- 
minal vocabulary, summing up the 
words scattered thru the page notes. 
Such a summary saves much searching 
of the back numbers and of the heart in 
pupils who have been born without the 
John Stuart memory. Ritchie’s First 
Steps and Second Steps in Latin fulfils 
the office of primer and grammar, with 
easy exercises in rendering sentences 
back and forth in the idioms of Rome 
and Oxford, occasionally also in the 
idioms of London and New York. There 
is much of the hard tugging in the book 
generally credited to the old days in the 
schoolroom—not a bad thing by any 
means in the formation of mental 
muscle. Selected Letters of Pliny, ed- 
ited by Hugh Macmaster Kingery, com- 
prises the letters of the gentlemanly 
North Italian who was born among the 
hills of Como, and stood with his distin- 
guished uncle under the ashen shower 
of Vesuvius in 79 A. D.—a man who 
knew well the Roman literary and coun- 
try life and loved both. The introduc- 
tion and notes lay particular stress on 


_creased number of new texts. 


the literary circles of the Rome of the 
first century after Christ and the Fla- 
vian emperors. Cicero: Ten Orations 
and Selected Letters, is a carefully stud- 
ied work designed for the secondary 
schools, and giving the student such 
help as he ‘needs and as little lumber- 
ing of the notes as possible in the 
matter of German erudition. One can 
forgive the prefatory slur on our inter- 
est in .Cicero “as an historical figure 
surrounded by people of little or no in- 
terest for us.” Cicero may safely be 
left to take care of himself in that 
matter. 


French and German 


German Epics Retold. By M. oe Holly. Pp. 33% 
American Book Co. 65 cen 

Hauff’s Das Kalte Herz. Edited by F. J. Holzwarth 
Pp. 168. American Book Co. 5 cents. 

Lose Blatter. By Erna M. Stoltze. Pp. 127. 
can Book Co. 30 cents 

Wildenbruch’s Der Letzte. Edited by J. H. Beck- 
mann. Pp. 139. American Book Co. 30 cents. 

Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn und andere Erzahlung- 
en. Edited by Edward Manley. Pp. 224. Scott, 
Foresman & 50 cents. 

Bliithgen’s Mama kommt and Schanz’s Die Alte. 
Edited by Frederich Betz. Pp. 168. Scott, Fores- 
man & 50 cents. 

Le Frangais et sa Patrie. By L. 

Pp. 294. New York: B. H. 

Short "Stories for Oral French. 
<a sm 


Ameri 


Raymond Talbot. 
Sanborn & Co. $1. 
By Anna W. ‘Ballard. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
nts, 


75 

German ¥~ ag i Use. By E. P. Prentys. New 
fork: Wm Jenkins Co. 50 cents. 

An American in “hous By E. E. Pattou. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath. 75 cents. 

Beginners’ German. , By Max Walter and Carl A 
Krause. Pp. 231. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Ein Sommer in Deutschland. By Edward Manley. 

Scott, Foresman. 90 cents. 
French Newspaper Reader. Wy Félix Weill. 
American Book Co. 50 cents. 

That German is receiving more atten- 
tion than French is shown by the in- 
Among 
them is Professor Holly’s German Epics 
Retold, an admirable arrangement for 
the student whose stage is intermediate, 
and this book is only one of many well- 
edited editions of German prose. But 
some of the French texts also are deci- 
dedly welcome. Le Frangais et sa 
Patrie, for example. This is an Amer- 
ican’s reader for students of the ele- 
ments, the aim being to provide matter 
easy enough for use in the first year of 
study, which will all the same interest 
students of the secondary school and 
college ages. The idea of providing a 
map of France, a plan of Paris, etc., is 
excellent ; it is unfortunate that the scale 
of these is so small as to minimize their 
value. Different sections record the 


Pp. 26s. 
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LONDON BRIDGE IN THE DAYS OF ELIZABETH 


Notice the Houses Built on the Bridge also the Heads Ove: the 
xates. From Harding’s “Story of Europe” (Scott, Foresman) 


conversations (in I'rench) of two young 
Americans in Geneva, who later proceed 
to Paris. In Paris, Bonjour, Charles, 
says “M. Fred Douglas”; vous aves 
dormi assez tard. Il faut vous éveiller 
maintenant, car la bonne a apporté le 
petit dejeuner. Allons; levez-vous! 

All of which is excellent, except that 
we ourselves refuse to nous lever until 
we have consumed the petit dejeuner 
which la bonne has apporté. 

The type of book which Mr. Talbot 
furnishes in Le Francais et sa Patrie is 
useful alike to the school student and 
the student “on his own hook.” We re- 
member a confession of M. Gustave 
Lanson, of the Sorbonne, to the effect 
that he studied English for several years 
at Paris before he tested his knowledge 
by undertaking a Channel crossing. In 
a few hours he found himself at a table 
in a London restaurant, and couldn’t 
make the waiter understand his order of 
beefsteak! Thereupon M. Lanson con- 
cluded that there was something defec- 
tive about French instruction in the 
English language. All that has been 
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altered, and _ the 
American who studies 
with Mr. Talbot as 
teacher will know 
how to say bifstek in 
the most approved 
boule vard_ fashion. 
The emphasis is per- 
haps less contempo- 
raneous in Miss Anna 
W. Ballard’s Short 
Stortes for Oral 
French, but there can 
be no doubt that the 
book contains the ma- 
terial for excellent 
drill in conversation, 
concentration and 
combination. 

Going to Germany, 
one should con E. P. 
Prentys’s little book. 
German for Daily 
Use. This is in no 
sense a textbook; it is 
built for the traveler’s 
side pocket. E. E. 
Patton’s An American 
in Germany is only a 
little more bulky, tho 
it is intended for classroom use. Certain 
it is that the pendulum of pedagogy 
swings in these days from the theoretical 
to the practical, from the abstract to the 
concrete. For one “Amherst move- 
ment” there are many schools of agri- 
culture, of applied science and of busi- 
ness established. The Beginner's Ger- 
man, that is offered by MM. Walter and 
Krause, is another attempt to make the 
German language more real to the stu- 
dent by beginning its study with conver- 
sation of the classroom and of everyday 
life. There is nothing especially new 
about this method—not even the omis- 
sion of the vocabularies. Conversations 
of the kind recorded here have been 
common in modern language classrooms 
for years and have been included in 
grammars before, tho perhaps in less 
liberal amounts. Beginners’ German is 
the printed record of a well-known and 
skilful language teacher’s work. The 
conversational lessons are excellently 
contrived to sustain interest in the study 
and to teach the essentials of the lan- 
guage. With its map and songs, and, 
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the 
reading selections, the book is redolent 


for most part, admirably chosen 


of German life and customs. Some of 


the grammatical questions are vague 
(ec. g., the last one in Lesson 32). 


Wieder (p. 167) should not be given as 
a variable prefix. With one or two ex- 
ceptions it is always separable. Well 
printed and well arranged, this book will 
doubtless find a useful place abong the 
many introductory German grammars. 

Ein Sommer in Deutschland is a novel 
and ingenious mode of making German 
easy and practical, a sort of combination 
phrase book and guide book thrown into 
dialog form. The intending tourist will 
also find it advisable to run thru it to 
brush up on colloquialisms, for it in- 
cludes bills of fare, street signs and even 
student songs. The notes are refresh- 
ingly readable. 

Among textbook makers in all the 
modern languages the effort is to pro- 
duce books which will combine academic 
usefulness with inherent interest. In 
such a book as the French Newspaper 
Reader of Professor Weill the attempt 
is well rewarded. The passages chosen 
from the best and most alert of contem- 
porary journals, from the Temps and 
the Matin to the Revue Bleue and the 
Illustration, make decidedly good read- 
ing; and, thanks to the survival of high 
literary standards even in the press, the 
student will in no wise suffer because 
these paragraphs were first published in 
newspapers and not in bound books. 
Even illustrations and advertisements 
are reproduced; there are questions 
based on the text that will serve as sub- 
jects for compositions; there are notes 
and a vocabulary. This is a unique and 
welcome volume, just in time for our 
new schools of journalism. 


Mathematics 


First Journeys in Numberland. By Ada Van Stone 
Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 
man. 35 cents. 

First Year in Number. By Franklin S. 
Harriet E. Peet. Houghton, Mifflin. 45 cents 
Complete Business Arithmetic. By George H. Van 

Tuyl. American Book. $1. 
First Year Algebra. By Webster Wells and Walter 


Hoyt and 


W. Hart. Boston: Heath & Co. $1. 
First Principles of Algebra. By Wi. E. Slaught and 
N. J. Lennes. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. = $1. 
Practical Algebra. Second Course. By Jos. V. Cotl- 
lins. American Rook. 8&5 cents. 


By C. A. Hart and Daniel D. Feld- 
80 cents. 


Plane Geometry. 
man. 


American Book. 





Scott, Fores. 
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Plane and Solid Geometry with Problems and Appli- 


cations. By H. E. Slaught and N. J. Lennes. 
Soston: Allyn and Bacon. $1.25. 
Brief Course in Analytic Geometry. By J. H. Tan 


ner and Joseph Allen. American Book. $1.50. 


In the case of mathematical texts 
especially it is unsafe to judge of the 
usefulness of a book solely from an 
examination of it. The only way to get 
an opinion that is really authoritative 
would be to give the reviewer a class of 
several sections and let him try a differ- 
ent book on each, and report at the end 
of the year. We have not adopted such 
a plan this year, so we can do little more 
than ‘give an indication of the scope and 
character of each of the new volumes 
sent us. 

First Journeys in Numberland is 
ultra-modern in method, highly concrete 
and pictorial, with flat tint prints worth 
looking at quite apart from their arith- 
metical implications. It aims to teach the 
child to estimate size and distance, to 
count change and tell time, as well as to 
add, divide, subtract and multiply. It is 
more of a laboratory manual than a text- 
book. The author makes his point of 
view clear by saying: “The child need 
not accept a number fact on faith, but he 
can actually work it out and live thru it 
until the knowledge becomes his by right 
of exploration and conquest.” First 
Year in Number adopts essentially the 
same plan, but is not so fancifully illus- 
trated and devotes more attention to 
routine drill in the fundamental proc- 
esses. The Complete Business Arith- 
metic is a comprehensive textbook of 
over 400 pages, with practical exercises 
in such subjects as taxes, stocks, partial 
payments, customs duties, marking 
goods, building estimates, railroad 
time, etc. Short methods, speed tests 
and examinations are included. The 
author is teacher of business arithmetic 
in the New York City High School of 
Commerce. Wells. and Hart’s First 
Year Algebra and Slaught and Lennes’s 
First Principles of Algebra are intended 
for the same class of students, and cover 
much the same ground in such a similar 
way that it would be rash for the re- 
viewer to attempt to decide between 
them. An interesting feature in Collins's 
Practical Algebra, Second Course, is the 
introduction of portraits of the pioneers 
of algebra and historical notes at vari- 
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ous places. Hart and Feldman, in their 
Plane Geometry, also give portraits and 
notes illustrative of the history of the 
science. An ingenious innovation in 
Slaught and Lennes’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry is the use of architectural de- 
signs, such as tile patterns, wall paper, 
parquet floors, ornamental windows, etc., 
to give the student practice in geometric 
construction and algebraic computation. 
Tanner and Allen’s Brief Course in 
Analytic Geometry is an abridgement of 
the authors’ well-known “Elementary 
Course.” 


Physics and Chemistry 


Introduction to General Science with Experiments. 


_ By Perey E. Rowell. Macmillan. 75 cents. 
General Science. $y Bertha M. Clark. American 
Book. 80 cents. 


Laboratory Manual in General Science. 


By 
Clark. Americen Book. 10 


Bertha 
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volume contains 212 lessons, covering, as 
may be inferred, a wide range of sub- 
jects, from the material of comets to the 
conduct of life. They are illustrated so 
far as possible by simple experiments 
and provided with reading references, in 
which chief use is made of the publica- 
tions of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, for the purpose of encour- 
aging the “bulletin habit.” Clark’s Gen- 
eral Science is less ambitious in its scope 
and more logical, or, at least, more con- 
ventional in its arrangement. It is mostly 
confined to physics, tho with brief ex- 
cursions into such subjects as bacteria 
and headache powders. It differs, how- 
ever, from older textbooks in physics in 
being less mathematical and abstract. 
The accompanying Laboratory Manual 





cents. 





First Principles of Physics. By Henry 





S. Carhart and Horatio N. Chute. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon. $1.25. 
pplied Physics for Secondary Schools. 

By V. D. Hawkins. Longmans, 

_ Green. $1. 

Chemistry, An Elementary Text-Book. 
sy William Conger Morgan and 
James Lyman. Macmillan. 

_ $1.25. 

Principles of Human Nutrition, By 
Whitman H. Jordan. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

The introduction of text- 
books on “general science” 


has two pedagogical advan- 
tages; first, it breaks down 
the arbitrary and _ fictitious 
barriers that custom has 
erected between the several 











sciences, and second, it substi- 
tutes a practical grouping for 
a theoretical system. This 
idea has been carried to an | 
extreme in Rowell’s /ntroduc- was 
tion to General Science, 
where successive lessons treat 
of the construction of the 
siphon, the fixation of nitro- 
gen, the testing of paints, the 
action of carbon dioxid, the 
nature of lightning, the cause 
of winds and the making of.a 
kite, all because these topics 
have some connection with the 














atmosphere. This makes al- 
most as scrappy reading as a 
daily paper, tho doubtless a 




















good teacher could bring out 
the necessary continuity. The 
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contains ninety-two experiments adapted 
to second-year high school students. 

The names of Carhart and Chute have 
been known long enough to be generally 
received as a guarantee of excellence. 
Their First Principles of Physics, bear- 
ing the date of 1912, is a thoroly teach- 
able textbook, with a good grasp of the- 
ory on the one hand and of every day 
applications on the other. Problems are 
abundant and the illustrations really 
illustrate. ‘Twenty portraits of eminent 
physicists serve to introduce the student 
to the history of the science. A radical 
departure in the customary order is 
made by placing the mechanics of fluids 
before the mechanics of solids. 

Hawkins’s Applied Physics is some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary and lives 
up to its title, for it deals with the real 
problems of our modern civilization, tho 
treating them in a thoroly scientific style. 
The chapter on electricity, for example, 
begins not with the properties of the 
ether or the peculiarities of amber, but 
with the dynamo, the most familiar of 
electrical instruments to the boy of to- 
day, and the author assures us that “it is 
no more difficult for the pupil to under- 
stand a three-phase alternator than to 
master the influence machine.” Cer- 
tainly the pupil who had mastered these 
200 compact pages would have a grasp 
of the subject that few of them get from 
volumes five times the size. But it 
would take a teacher who knows more 
than most of them about shopwork and 
machinery to handle such a_ textbook. 
The problems are numerous and ingen- 
iously practical, but there are no direc- 
tions for the experiments of students or 
instructor. 

Chemistry has suffered in the past 
even more than physics from a remote- 
ness from life. Not a few pupils are 
“passed” in it without suspecting that it 
concerns much of anything outside the 
drugstore and laboratory. The effort to 
remedy this gives to the pages of Mor- 
gan and Lyman’s new elementary text- 
book an tinusual appearance. The illus- 
tration of rapid acidation is not a line 
sketch of phosphorus burning in a flask 
of oxygen, but a photograph of San 
Francisco on fire. The process of mak- 
ing nitrates from the air is pictured by 
a thunderstorm, as well as by the arc 
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apparatus. Portraits of great chemists 
(mostly pretty poor) give the personal 
side. Arrows are used instead of the 
sign of equality to indicate the course of 
reactions. We are glad to see that the 
simplified spellings recommended some 
twenty years ago by the chemical section 
of the American Association—chlorin, 
oxid and sulfur, for example—are used 
thruout. Questions and problems are 
included, but not laboratory directions. 

Jordan’s Principles of Human Nutri- 
tion is intended for the use of the home 
reader and “short course” student as 
well as for college classes, so it is less 
technical and more practical than such 
books as Sherman’s “Chemistry of Food 
and Nutrition,” for example. Professor 
Jordan is one of the foremost authorities 
in the country on the feeding of animals, 
and here shows himself equally at home 
in the matter of feeding human beings. 
His discussion of such vexed questions 
as vegetarianism, raw food and the pro- 
tein needs of the body is careful and 
just, and his advice in regard to dietetics, 
the selection of food and its preservation 
is practical and reliable. A hundred 
pages of the volume are taken up with 
tables of the analyses of American food 
materials. Professor Jordan also uses 
the spellings “oxid” and “sulfur,” but 
not “chlorid.” 


Biology 
Biclogy of the Seasons. By-J. Arthur Thomson 
Holt. $2.75. 
Plant Life and Evolution. By Douglas Houghton 
Campbell. Holt. $1.60. 


Fertilizers and Crops. By Lucius L. Van Slyke. New 
York: Orange Judd Co. $2.50. 

Farm Boys and Girls. By William A. McKeever. 
Macmillan. | $1.50. 

Ravenel’s Road Primer for School Children. fy 
Samuel W. Ravenel. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1 

Applied Biology. By Maurice A. Bigelow and Anna 
N. Bigelow. Macmillan. $1.40. 

Practical Course in Botany. By E. F. 
Francis E. Lloyd. American Book. 
a Flora, $1.50. 

Elementary Plant Biology. 
body and Arthur 
75 cents. 

Manual of Experimental Botany. By 


Andrews and 
$1.25. With 


By Janes Edward Pea 
Elisworth Hunt. Macmillan. 


Frank Owen 


_ Payne. American Book. 75 cents. 

Nature Stories. By Mary Gardn-r. Macmillan. 40 
cents. 

A Book on Birds. By Augustus Wight Bomberger. 
Phila.: John C. Winston Co. 


1 
Handbook of Health. Book Two. By Woods Hutch- 


inson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 65 cents. 

Essentials of Health. By John Calvin Willis. Ameri- 
can Book. 40 cents. 

Elementary Physiology. By John Calvin Willis. 
American Book. 80 cents. 

Health Culture Readers. Nos. One and Two. By the 
Author of “Preston Papers.”” New York: New 
Education Co. 60 cents. 

Talks About Ourselves. By Kathleen Falmouth. New 


York: Dutton. 60 cents. 
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Portrait by Sebastian del 


One of the most readable biological 
books of the last year is Thomson’s Bi- 


ology of the Seasons, The attractive col-' 


ored illustrations are quite unusual, and 
the essays included are as charming as 
they are varied. Young things, tadpoles, 
caterpillars, rhythms in plant life, au- 
tumn fruits, and problems of migration 
are the titles of some of the chapters that 
are usually a rare combination of unex- 
pected biological references, interestinz 
experiment, theoretical discussion, an 
broad generalizations. It is not intend- 
ed for the classroom, but is good for the 
library. Wholly readable, tho more tech- 
nical in style, is Campbell’s Plant Life 
and Evolution. The ten chapters discuss 
interestingly such subjects as land plants, 
seed plants, plant distribution, theories 
of evolution, human factors in evolution, 
origin of species, evolution and signifi- 
cance of sex; the treatment is broad, and 
from the standpoint of life or living 
things as well as of evolution. 


Piombo in 
From Moore’s “The Story of Christopher Columbus” 


Metrovolitan Museum, New York. 


(Houghton, Mifflin) 


Van Slyke’s Fertilizers and Crops will 
be found a complete reference book and 
guide for the scientific farmer, and valu- 
able to the many teachers of botany and 
agriculture who lack practical knowledge 
of plant and soil relations. Soils, fer- 
tilizers, their selection, and specific re- 
sults are the main divisions to be found 
in its 700 odd pages. A wide range of 
useful information is included, e. g.., 
grasses for lawns, crop rotation for 
beets, and bacterial enrichment of soils. 
McKeever’s Farm Boys and Girls con- 
tains much parental advice worth read- 
ing (and following) by any father and 
mother. Much needed is the chapter on 
the conservation of the farmer’s wife. 
Few farmers have thoughtfully consid- 
ered the amount of work best for their 
growing boys and girls, the right of the 
child to an home interest, and the im- 
portance to both boys and girls of the 
business training possible while still on 
the farm. The list of references is full 
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and varied. While there is little room in 
the curriculum of the usual elementary 
school for the study of roads, most boys 
will be interested in Ravenel’s Road 
Primer, with its series of practical ques- 
tions with answers concluding each chap- 
ter. It will prove of interest to most of 


our young bicycle and motor enthusiasts. 

Among the newer books definitely de- 
signed as textbooks none fills a greater 
need than Bigelow’s Applied Biology. 
lor the first time we have a textbook for 





THE 
From Burr's 
the high school in which the botany, zo- 
ology and physiology are truly correlated. 
We have here not three booklets on the 
several subjects, but a unified whole. It 
is gratifying to know that the book has 
met the recognition it deserves and that 
a second edition has already been de- 
manded. A teachers’ manual is about 
ready. Among the many good points 
are the brief yet really comprehensive 
treatment of such subjects as yeasts and 
bacteria, the elimination of a few hun- 
dred time-honored college - borrowed 
technical terms, and the recognition of a 
golden mean with regard to experimental 
work; this re-establishment of the dem- 
onstration and the relegation of many 


FIRST SAILOR 


“Around the Fire” 
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class experiments to the teacher’s table 
forms a marked contrast to several of 
the recent textbooks. 

Occasionally a book fulfils the publish- 
er’s claims. This is the case with An- 
drew’s Practical Course in Botany (with 
editorial revision by Francis E. Lloyd), 
which is a great improvement in every 
way over Andrew’s earlier high school 
textbook. The practical questions at the 
end of each chapter are fortunately re- 
tained and enlarged.’ This is also pub- 





(Association Press) 








lished with a flora of 350 additional 
pages at an astonishingly low price. It 
contains a key based on structure, not 
flower color, which even high schools can 
learn to use. A third high school text- 
book in biology is Elementary Plant Bi- 
ology, by Peabody and Hunt. Evidently 
designed primarily to fit the requirements 
of the New York City high schooi cur- 
riculum, it is dedicated to Martha Free- 
man Goddard, a former well-known 
teacher in that city. The laboratory 
work is very definite, designed appar- 
ently as directions for the notebooks. 
The matter included is well adapted to 
the first year of the high school. Non- 
flowering plants are dismissed too sum- 
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marily, it would seem, and one or two of 
the suggested reference books might be 
replaced by better ones, e. g., Roger’s 
“Tree Book” by Hough’s “Handbook of 
the Trees.” Payne’s Manual of Experi- 
mental Botany is an attempt to teach all 
botany by experiments only. In this im- 
possible task the author is hampered by 
a poor system of naming the illustrations 
included and by incomplete and some- 
times misleading statements of the 228 
problems into which he has divided the 
subject of botany. 

Mary Gardner’s Nature Stories is evi- 
dently designed as a_ supplementary 
reader. The type is good. The refer- 
ences to nature are slight; a plant or ani- 
mal forms an introduction to a story of 
imaginative type, chiefly of a fairy or 
mythological character. There is, how- 
ever, no distortion of natural laws such 
as Often occurs in such stories, and, ex- 
cept for a possible misconception regard- 
ing fall coloration, the book is safe read- 
ing. 

Bomberger's Book on Birds is a col- 
lection of essays and poems designed, 
the author says, “to arouse and in- 
spire, rather than instruct.” It contains 
several photographs of birds and their 
nests. The “key” is more a selection of 
helpful “earmarks” than a definite key. 

The second of the Woods Hutchinson 
Health Series is a Handbook of Health. 
Many of the illustrations do not aid ma- 
terially in explaining the text; they may. 
however, attract the casual reader, for 
whom the book is apparently designed. 
The rules of hygiene, etc., are usually 
good. The many elementary physiolo- 
cies on the market owe their existence to 
the compulsory physiology-temperance 
instruction law. Some are fairly good; 
there is at this late date little room for a 
primary book (Essentials of Health, by 
Willis) which begins with a discussion 
of the cell, and includes nearly twenty 
Latin names of muscles (e. g., gastrocne- 
minus), their classification as radiate, 
fusiform, and sphincter, and the use of 
such technical expressions as “chronic 


ulcerative consumption” and “ophthalmia 


neonatorum.” Talks About Ourselves, 
hy Kathleen Falmouth, is an English 
hook, without date and index, and the 
tvpe of book one met a generation ago. 
There is little need to protest against its 
‘ntroduction into American schools, 
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Geography 


High School Geography. Parts I and II. Physical 


and Economic. By Charles Redway Dryer 
American Book. $1.20. 

Commercial and Industrial Geography. By Albert 
Galloway Keller and Avard Longley Bishop. 
Ginn. $1. 

Rabenort’s Geography. North and South America. 
Europe. By William Rabenort. American Book. 


50 cents each. 
Home Life in All Lands. By Charles Morris. Book 
Il Animal Friends and Helpers. Lippincott. 


60 cents. 
Europe and Its People. By Will S. 
Harper. 40 cents. 


Anna Buckbee. 
Meteorology. By Willis Isbister Milham. 
$4.50. 


How are the mighty fallen! There is 
not a book in the bunch that would 
afford the necessary shelter for eating 
an apple, hardly even could one be safe 
in the reading of a detective story. 
School supervision is an easier matter 
now that mapmakers have discovered 
that clearness is not dependent upon 
size. In Dryer’s High School Geog- 
raphy the maps are very neatly printed 
and the early introduction of the pupil 
to the use of contours is especially com- 
mendable. The’ illustrations, are small 
and pertinent. Particular attention is 
paid to distribution of plant and animal 
life and its relation to mankind .The 
Commercial and . Industrial Geography 
of Keller and Bishop opens appropri- 
ately with a color plate of a ship lading. 
It is designed for early high school or 
later grammar grades. The regional 
atrangement common to the older geog- 
raphies is discarded in favor of a divi- 
sion according to the three great needs 
of man, Food, Clothing and Shelter, and 
under each of these headings the sources, 
preparation and transportation of the 
material is described. There are few 
maps, but plenty of pictures. Rabenort’s 
Geographies are intended for _ still 
younger pupils than the preceding. The 
colored maps are neatly printed; the half 
tones not so well. The volume on North 
and South America (exclusive of the 
United States) devotes large space to a 
much needed account of that wonderful 
country, Western Canada. It is hard luck 
that a book dated 1912 should have the 
boundaries of Manitoba and Ontario 
wrong, but the publishers could not be 
expected to know in advance that these 
provinces were to be let in to Hudson 
Bay. The third book of Morris’s Home 
Life in Al’ Lands is a geographical . 
reader, devoted chiefly to domestic ani- 
mals and birds. Europe and Its People, 


Monroe and 


Macmillan 
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From Bomberger’s 
like its predecessor, “Our Country and 
Its People,” is designed for reading in 
the fourth school year. Its pictures are 
fewer but better than any of the above 
mentioned. 

Milham’s Meteorology may well be 
mentioned here, since the subject is em- 
braced in physical geography, but it be- 
longs in quite a different class from the 
others, for it is an elaborate treatise on 
the subject, the outgrowth of a junior 
and senior elective course at Williams 
College for the last eight years, making 
a large volume of 550 pages, supple- 
mented by 34 weather charts. Numer- 
ous cuts, diagrams and charts are scat- 
tered thru the text, and each chapter is 
provided with lists of questions, topics 
for investigation, practical exercises and 
abundant reading references. 


History 


Im rican Beginnings in Europe. 
Gordy. Scribner’s. 75 cents. 

Introductory American History. 
Bourne and Elbert 
cents. 

Story of Europe. By Samuel Bannister Harding and 
Margaret Snodgrass. Chicago: Scott, Foresman. 
60 cents. 

Eu opean Beginnings of American 

Ginn. $1. 


\lice M. Atkinson. 
In Oldest England. By George Philip Krapp. 
60 cents. 


mans, Green. ; 
By Marion Florence Lansing. 


Patriots and Tyrants. 
Ginn. 40 cents. 

Story of Christopher Columbus. By Charles 
Moores. Houghton, Mifflin. 75 cents. 
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By Wilbur F. 


By Henry Eldridge 
Jay Benton. Heath. 60 


° ‘ 
History. By 


Long- 


W. 


“Book on Birds” 





CROWS 
(Winston) 


History of the United States for Grammar Schools. 

By Reuben Gold Thwaites and Calvin Noyes Ken- 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1. 

Parkman. Selections from 
Works of Francis Parkman, 

S. Hasbrouck. Little, Brown. 

American Histcry Story-Book. 
dell and Francis K. Ball. 
cents. 

History of the Ancient World. By George Stevhen 
Goodspeed, William Scott Ferguson and Stillman 
Percy and Robert Chadwick. Scribner’s. $1.50. 

History of the Ancient World. By George Wilris 
Botsford. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Short History of Europe. By Charles Sanford Terry. 


Dutton. -$1.25. 

Leading Facts of English History. By D. H. Mont- 
gomery. Ginn. $1.20. 

The Rise of the Modern Spirit in Europe. 
S. Butz. Boston: Sherman, French. 


the Historica! 

Compiled by Louis: 
60 cents. 

By Albert F. Blais- 
Little, Brown. 75 


By Georgs 
$1.25. 

In glancing over the list of historical 
.books which have come from the press 
during the past year one cannot help be- 
ing imprest with the fact that it is the 
decree of the Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association, rather 
than Clio, that has induced most of the 
feverish activity on the part of authors 
and publishers. That august tribunal of 
censorship has declared that American 
history should comprise a _ continuous 
course running thru grades six, seven 
and eight, with an introductory study of 
such European beginnings as may ap- 
pear necessary to afford the proper back- 
ground. This call for an introductory 
study has met with a speedy response, 
and it must be admitted that no little 
ingenuity has been expended in planning 
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the new crop of books. Mr. W. F. 
Gordy begins with Athens and ends with 
Jamestown; and attempts to measure 
what we have learned and gained from 
the several nations and epochs that have 
gone before. His volume is a sort of 
an outline of European history down to 
the sixteenth century in the form of a 
series of striking narratives and pictures 
well calculated to fix the mind of the 
child to whom it is addrest. The maps 
ind illustrations are well chosen. Pro- 
fessors Bourne and Benton cover the 
same period which Gordy surveys, and 
in an entertaining manner show how 
such contributions as Ionic columns, 
jury trial, representative government, 
printing presses and missionaries have 
been made to American civilization. 
There are good stories of the explora- 
tions, and, of course, a picture of De 
Soto’s burial in the Mississippi. Pro- 
fessor Harding and Miss Snodgrass 
have also followed along the same path 
from Greece to Jamestown, with vary- 
ing emphasis and an obviously more 
serious purpose. Certainly it would 


be a dull teacher who could not capture 
the imagination of the children in a talk 
about the people and labors of the na- 


tions here described. Miss Atkinson, 
alone among those who have answered 
the publishers’ Macedonian call, has 
chosen another way of rubbing in the 
background of American history—by 
laying stress on England down to the 
age of the Elizabethan seamen. It is 
true, the Greeks and Romans figure in 
these pages, but quite wisely she shows 
our deep debt in literature, faith, insti- 
tutions and culture generally to the 
English people. All those old institu- 
tions—Church, feudalism, serfdom and 
medieval town life—which, teachers hold, 
children should know something about, 
are here illustrated by references to 
England principally. The simple typog- 
raphy and smaller number of illustra- 
tions will also commend this volume to 
teachers who are pained at the profuse 
collateral decorations which encumber 
most elementary texts. These formal 
manuals may well be supplemented by 
Professor Krapp’s delightful tales about 
early England: St. Augustine, the Ven- 
erable Bede, Alfred the Great, and Abbot 
of Glastonbury, and Company; and also 
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by Miss Lansing’s stories of King Mar- 
bod, Charlemagne, |*rederick Barba- 
rossa, King John, Simon de Montford, 
Robert Bruce and Joan of Arc—all of 
which are told “from the point of view 
of the contribution of the Middle Ages 
to the world today.” To these lighter 
narratives may well be added Charles W. 
Moores’s admirable life of Columbus, 
which combines in a Nappy manner his- 
torical research and vivid narrative. ‘To 
the regular grammar school texts of 
United States history there is now added 
a new book by two eminent authorities, 
Dr. Thwaites and Dr. Kendall. Tho not 
a radical departure from our conven- 
tional manuals, this newcomer has many 
features to commend it—the suppression 
of useless details and the emphasis on 
the westward movement and the indus- 
trial revolution. It is none the less dis- 
tressing to see that the authors have 
preserved the sacred proportions—one 
hundred and fifty pages to the colonial 
period and seventy-five to the epoch 
since the Civil War. To this text may 
be added for the school library two 
books in lighter vein: Miss Hasbrouck’s 
judicious selections from the historical 
works of Francis Parkman, arranged in 
chronological order, and Blaisdell and 
Ball’s simple and well-told stories of 
heroic American deeds during the colon- 
ial and revolutionary periods and the 
early days of the republic. Ancient his- 
tory is more than fortunate in two texts 
of high scholarship and commendable 
pedagogical arrangement — Goodspeed’s 
and Botsford’s volumes on the ancient 
world. The former is a revision of the 
original manual (published about ten 
years ago) by Professor Ferguson and 
Mr. Chadwick who have brought the 
book down to date in learning and 
thrown the matured constitutions and 
significant periods into bolder relief by 
the elimination of much political detail. 
Altho the black and red maps are atro- 
cious, the volume as a whole is strength- 
ened and started on a new career of use- 
fulness. Professor Botsford, fresh from 
his epoch-making work on Roman 
assemblies and from another trip to 
Mediterranean regions, has just pub- 
lished a revision of his Ancient History 
to comply with the school demand for a 
text covering the history of the world 
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down to Charlemagne. Like all of Pro- 
fessor Botsford’s works, this combines 
sound scholarship, excellent topical ar- 
rangements, and a fine sense of propor- 
tion. For the later period, from the fall 
of the Eastern Empire to the opening of 
the nineteenth century, we have a new 
manual by Prof. Charles S. Terry, which 
is not wanting in style, altho it is in real- 
ity a compendium of political facts, use- 
ful for occasional reference or a first 
aid to a pupil cramming for an examina- 
tion. Brevity and conciseness are its 
great virtues. In English history, we 
have a thoro revision of Montgomery’s 
leading facts, which has saved the life 
of many a lad shipwrecked on entrance 
examinations. To the arid waste of 
texts, Dr. Butz’s study of the social, 
scientific and literary aspects of the pre- 
Reformation age comes as a welcome 
relief. Altho it represents the Protestant 
view and overemphasizes the “enlighten- 
ment” that just preceded the Reforma- 
tion, teachers will find it suggestive and 
informing. They will do well, however, 
to temper such phrases as “the glad re- 
frain of the emancipated human spirit, 
the jubilant proclamation of the triumph 
of liberty,” which the author uses to 
decorate his pages, by occasional refer- 
ence to the facts about the condition of 
the peasants in Germany, where the re- 
frain was the loudest and to the glorious 
deeds of the mighty King Hal, who, by 
the way, was not celebrated for his con- 
tribution to the triumph of liberty. 


Education 


Cyclopedia of Education, Edited by Paul Monroe. 
In five volumes. Vol. II. Chu-Fus. Macmillan 


5. 

Evolution of Educational Theory. By John Adams. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 

Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Education. 
7. John Angus MacVannel. Macmillan. 90 


The “School. By J. J. Findlay. New York: Holt & 
Co. 50 cents. 

Education. A First Book. $y Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Genetic Philosophy of Education. By G. E. Part-idge. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton. $1 so. 

The Learning Process. By Stephen Sheldon Colvin. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 

Rapeeenesate Pedagogy and the Psychology of the 
Child. By Ed. Claparéde. Translated by Mary 
Louch and Henry Holman. Longmans, Green. 


$1.40. 

Outhnes of Educational Psychology. By William 
Henry Pyle. Baltimore: Warwick & York. $1.25 

The Individual in the Making. By E. A. Kirkpatrick. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 

The Rational Memory. By W. H. Groves. New 
fork: Cosmopolitan Press. $1.35. 

Psychology of Conduct. ty HI. He. Schroeder. Chi 
cago: Row, Peterson & Co., $1.25. 
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Fundamental Facts for the Teacher. By Elmer Bu: 
ritt Bryan. New York: Silver, aot $1. 
Chapters from Modern Psychology. James Row 

land Angell. Longmans, Green. 7 1.35. 

Social Aspects + Education. By Irving King. Mac- 
millan. $1.6 

The School m the Home. By A. A. Berle. New 
York: Moffat, Yard. $1. 

New Demands in Education. By James Phinney 
Munroe. Doubleday. $1.25 

Riverside Educational Doacauite. Edited by Henry 
Suzzallo. Teaching of Primary Arithmetic. By 
Henry Suzzallo. so cents. Status of the Teach- 
er. By Arthur C. Perry, Jr. 35 cents. Vocua- 
tional Guidance of Youth. By Meyer Bloomfield. 
60 cents. Boston: Houghton, Miftiin. 

Ont of School Administration. By Arthur C. 
Perry, Jr. Macmillan. $1.40. 

American Secondary School and Some of Its Prob- 
lems. By Julius Sachs. Macmillan. $1.10. 
Montessori Method. By Maria Montessori. Trans 
lated from the Italian by Anne E. George. New 

York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1.75. 

The Normal Child and Primary Education. By Ar- 
nold L. Gesell and Beatrice Chandler Gesell. 
Ginn. $1.25. 

Agricultural _ - in the Public Schools. by 
Benjamin Marshall Davis. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $1. 

Baginee ring as a Vocation. By ponent McCullough. 
New York: David Williams Co. 

Thoughts on Education. Chosen By "the Writings 
of Matthew Arnold. Edited by Leonard Huxley. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

The Century and the School and Other Educational 
Essays. $y Frank Louis Soldan. Macmillar. 


$1.25. 
Ideals and Essentials of Education. y William Wal- 
lace Stetson. Haverhill, Mass.: Chase Press 


$1.50. 

All the Children of All the People. A Study of the 
Attempt to Educate Everybody. $y William 
Hawley -Smith. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Necessary Basis of the Teacher’s Tenure. By An- 
drew Sloane Draper. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Sardeen. 50 cents, 

Rational Education, By Bruce Calvert. Griffith, Ind.: 
Open Road Press. 50 cents. 

Outlines of the History of Education, By William B. 
Aspinwall. Macmillan. 80 cents. 

The second volume of Professor Mon- 
roe’s Cyclopedia of Education abun- 
dantly sustains the promise of the first, 
and assures us that when the work 1s 
complete we shall have in it an invalu- 
able source of information on practically 
all matters concerning education. The 
range of topics is suggested by the first 
and last articles in the volume, the one 
being on “Church Attendance of Schol- 
ars” and the other on “Fusion,” by Prof. 
C. H. Judd. The care which the editor 
has taken to secure contributions from 
the recognized authorities in the various 
fields gives the Cyclopedia a thoroly rep- 
resentative character. 

In the field of general educational the- 
ory several books have appeared during 
the year, among which The Evolution of 
Educational Theory, by Prof. John Ad- 
ams, is notable as a work of ripe scholar- 
ship. Professor Adams has endeavored 
to formulate the great central problems 
and attitudes in man’s thought about 
education, and to describe and account 
for their evolution. He begins by defin- 
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ing ‘The Nature and Scope of Educa- 
tional Theory.” Education is declared 
to be a‘ bi-polar process” in which per- 
son consciously influences person, either 
by direct contact or thru the communica- 
tion of knowledge. These distinctions 
serve to introduce the discussion of “The 
Data of Education.” Here the author is 
concerned with the question of the rela- 
tion of the learner or “educand” to the 
processes and agencies that educate. 
Heredity, the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics, social heredity, and the 
relation of childhood to education, are 
treated under this head. In the chapter 
on “The Historical .Aspect of Educa- 
tional Theory,” Professor Adams advo- 
cates the view that there is a genuine 
science of the history of educational 
theory. 

Professor MacVannel (Outline of a 
Course in the Philosophy of Education) 
has at last published in book form an 
outline of his sound, wholesome and 
illuminating treatment of the philosophy 
of education. It is “an attempt to. indi- 


cate some of the important lines along 


which educational reconstruction at the 
present time seems to be converging, and 
to suggest a method for the organization 
of educational ideas. The point of view 
is dominantly that of the idealist, but the 
contributions of evolutionary theory, of 
pragmatism and of modern sociological 
thinking to educational theory are clearly 
recognized. 

In his little book on The School Pro- 
fessor Findlay has given us a readable 
and fairly comprehensive, tho brief, sur- 
vey of the origin, function and adminis- 
trative control of this institution, its 
types, the character of its teachers, its 
pursuits and its corporate life. He also 
gives a sketch of the stages of growth in 
children. The book will be especially 
useful to the general reader and to the 
teacher who wishes to get an introduc- 
tory survey of the field of education, 
altho its sanity and the wide knowledge 
of its author make its judgments and 
suggestions On various points well worth 
the attention of those versed in the study 
of this subject. 

Professor Thorndike has intended his 
Education as an introductory book. It 
is that and more, for every chapter has 
much that will to most readers prove 
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refreshingly original and suggestive. In 
the main the author is interested in the 
psychological and quantitative phase of 
educational investigation, and his sermon ° 
is everywhere, get the facts and state 
them with whatever accuracy statistical 
methods make possible. Among the 
newer investigations included in the 
book are the scale of merit in penman- 
ship devised by Professor Thorndike 
himself, that of merit in English compo- 
sition worked out by Professor Hillegas, 
the results of Dr. Stone’s study of arith- 
metical abilities, those of Dr, Courtis on 
the same topic, a summary of the investi- 
gations regarding the elimination of 
pupils from school, and Dr. Coffman's 
study of the composition of the teaching 
population. 

Dr. Partridge has summed up, under 
the title, The Genetic Philosophy of 
Education, an account of the educational 
views Of President G. Stanley Hall. The 
work has the sanction of Dr. Hall him- 
self, and many will welcome a chance to 
get in compact and authorized form the 
gist of the many volumes and _ special 
articles he has written. The author has 
striven to preserve a little of Dr. Hall's 
style and manner as well as his ideas. 

When we pass to the field of educa- 
tional psychology, we note a number of 
books which attempt to summarize in 
textbook form the present stattis of this 
subject. Among these The Learning 
Process, by Professor Colvin, has been, 
perhaps, most successful in the United 
States. The author takes the functional 
point of view in discussing conscious- 
ness, and treats successively “Instinct 
and Habit,” “Sensation,” “Perception,” 
“Tmagination,” “Memory,” ‘“Associa- 
tion,” “Transfer of Training,” “Atten- 
tion,” “Interest,” “Judgment and Rea- 
soning.” His discussion of these well- 
worn themes is enriched by much mate- 
rial obtained in comparatively recent 
investigations regarding the cultural and 
the educational significance of the 
mental powers concerned. Professor 
Hall’s study of the perceptions of the 
child is supplemented by the results of 
Meumann and of a number of other 
German investigations on the same topic. 
The various experiments in reference to 
economy in memorizing are summarized. 
Stern’s studies in regard to the testi- 





mony of children, the views of Jung and 
Freud on psycho-analysis, and the various 
investigations on formal discipline, re- 
ceive attention from Professor Colvin. 
His book is, on account of these features, 
especially timely and useful. 

Experimental Pedagogy, by Prof.. Ed. 
Claparéde, of Geneva University, offers 
a new title which many- will hesitate to 
substitute for “educational psychology.” 
The author is much interested in the 
analysis of the phases of child psychol- 
ogy and its applications to education. 
The earlier chapters of his book are de- 
voted to a history of this science and a 
definition of its problems and methods. 
The main phases and factors in mental 
development are then outlined and the 
work concludes with an excellent sum- 
mary of what is known about intellectual 
fatigue. 

A briefer book, The Outlines of Edu- 
cational Psychology, by Dr. Pyle, ap- 
proaches the subject from the point of 
view of the instincts and their education, 
and concludes with an account of habit 
formation, memorizing and fatigue. It 
should prove a very useful introductory 
text in the subject. 

Professor Kirkpatrick has in his book, 
The Individual m the Making, attempt- 
ed, in contrast with his method in The 
Fundamentals of Child Study, to trace 
the development of the child’s mind as 
a whole instead of discussing separately 
the various instincts and other phases of 
child life. “The evolution of personality 
is traced from the original interests up 
thru a pre-social stage, when persons are 
not clearly differentiated from things, 
thru an imitative and socializing stage. 
an individualizing stage beginning at 
three vears of age, a period of competi- 
tive socialization from the sixth to the 
twelfth year, a pubertal or transitional 
period, and later adolescence beginniny 
at the eighteenth and ending at the 
twenty-fourth year. Professor Kirkpat- 
rick’s book is, as would be expected, re- 
plete with concrete data, and is a sug- 
gestive contribution to the study of child 
development. The Rational Memory, by 
W. H. Graves, gives some good advice 
regarding memorizing, but does not con- 
tribute anything new to our knowledge 


of the subject. Professor Schroeder's 


Psychology of Conduct is, as its com- 
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plete title informs us, an application of 
the analysis of the leading motives in 
conduct to the problem of moral educa- 
tion. It shows a wide acquaintance with 
the history of philosophic opinion on its 
theme and constitutes an interesting and 
sane tho not especially original, treat- 
ment of the vexed subject of moral edu- 
cation. Another wholesome book deal- 
ing with character building is Funda- 
mental Facts for the Teacher, by Presi- 
dent Bryan, of Colgate University. Pro- 
fesor Angell’s Chapters from Modern 
Psychology consists of lectures delivered 
at Union College in 1911. In it he aims 
to familiarize a general tho educated au- 
dience with the “principal features of 
psychology today.” Physiological, ex- 
perimental, abnormal, individual, ap- 
plied, social, animal, and genetic psychol- 
ogy are passed in review, and the prob- 
lems of each are outlined in a clear and 
interesting manner with concrete illus- 
trations of typical methods and results. 
To one who wishes to find out in a few 
pleasant hours what modern psychology 
is and does this book can unhesitatingly 
be recommended. 

In his Soctal Aspecis of Education 
Professor King has incorporated a num- 
ber of extracts from the writings of 
prominent people of the day upon the 
social life of the school and its relation 
to home, to vocation, and to social life 
and progress in general. The extracts 
are presented with introductions, com- 
ment, and a list of further references on 
the various topics treated. The book 
should prove very useful in courses on 
social education. Professor Berle shows 
us in his The School and the Home how 
to organize the intercourse of the child 
with the parent in the home so as to gain, 
not only several vears in the time usu- 
ally devoted to attain certain educational 
results, but also to make these results 
more effective than they usually prove. 
He holds that “the waste in the average 
American child’s life is something simply 
astounding” and that “American educa- 
tion is one of the most wasteful things in 
the whole American organization.” The 
reader of Professor Berle’s book must 
conclude that “efficiency engineering” 
has an inviting field in home educa- 
tion, altho many will continue to wonder 
whether in the leng run the subjects of 
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such culture as our author and Dr. Sidis 
advocate will profit as much as their 
early rapid progress suggests. Another 


valuable discussion of the theme of edu-. 


cational efficiency is Mr. James Phinney 
Munroe’s New Demands in Education. 
He finds our schools prone to cram the 
mind with uninteresting, unrelated, and 
useless facts, instead of studying the 
child with a view to developing health, 
roungling out character, advising about 
and/training for a vocation, and prepar- 
ing for appreciative and intelligent par- 
ticipation in social life. 

The Riverside Series of Educational 
Monographs has added during the year 
The Vocational Guidance of Youth, by 
Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Voea- 
tion Bureau of Boston; The Status of 
the Teacher, by Dr. Arthur C. Perry, and 
The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic, by 
Professor Suzzallo. Mr. Bloomfield’s 
book gives a convincing demonstration 
of the need of vocational guidance, to- 
gether with valuable experience in regard 
to the best methods of affording it. Pro- 
fessor Suzzallo has presented in brief 
survey what is probably the best account 
we have of the aims, the tendencies and 
the methods in the teaching of elementary 
arithmetic. To this he has added critical 
comment that must make of his mono- 
graph an exceedingly valuable guide in 
the field. Dr. Perry points out the am- 
- biguous and unsatisfactory nature of the 
position of the teacher and the need of 
better defining his authority and respon- 
sibility, and thus establishing more clear- 
ly his professional character. 

The American Secondary School, by 
Professor Sachs, discusses the qualifica- 
tions, the personality and the methods of 
the good secondary teacher, the history 
and present problems of public high 
schools and private secondary schools, 
and the question of the true function of 
secondary education. The book deals 
with very concrete details and is conser- 
vative in tone. 

The public interested in the improve- 
ment of elementary education will wel- 
come the authorized translation of Ma- 
dame Montessori’s book on The Montes- 
sori Method. This comprehensive ac- 
count of the discipline, the didactic ma- 
terial, and the specific methods in use in 
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the “Houses of Childhood” will be very 
useful even to those who have had the 
good fortune to observe in person Dr. 
Montessori’s remarkable work. Another 
book that should prove valuable to the 
primary teacher is The Normal Child 
and Primary Education, by Professor 
and Mrs. Gesell. The authors ‘have 
based their treatment of the pedagogy of 
the primary school on considerations 
drawn largely from biology and genetic 
psychology. The book is wholesome and 
suggestive, 

Among the monographs on_ special 
phases of education that deserve atten- 
tion are Agricultural Education in the 
Public Schools, by Professor Davis, and 
Fingineering as a Vocation, by Ernest 
McCullough. The former work will’ 
prove a very useful reference book on 
what has been and is being done in the 
secondary and elementary schools in the 
field of instruction in agriculture. Mr. 
McCullough gives good advice to those 


. who are thinking of becoming engineers 


or have already entered upon the train- 
ing or practice of this profession. 
Thoughts on Education, from the writ- 
ings of Matthew Arnold; The Century 
and the School, by Superintendent Sol- 
dan, and Ideals and Essentials in Educa- 
tion, by Superintendent Stetson, are col- 
lections of views and addresses that will 
prove of value to the educational biog-. 
rapher or historian. Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
All the Children of Ali the People isa 
demand for a greater variety in educa- 
tional methods to suit the infinite variety 
in individual capacity. Many of the au- 
thor’s ideas are sensible enough at bot- 
tom, but his earnestness leads him some- 
times into extravagant statements. 


Miscellaneous 


King’s Serics in Woodwork and Carpentry. Construc- 
tive Carpentry, 70 cents. Inside Finishing, 80 
cents. By Charles A. King. American Book. 

Handbook of Home Economics. sy Etta Proctor 
Flagg. Little, Brown. 75 cents. 

Educational Needlecraft. By Margaret Swanson and 
Ann Macbeth. Longmans, Green. $1.35. 

Two Part Songs for Intermediate Grades. By John 
B. Shirley. American Book. 25 cents. 
Eleanor Smith Music Course. By Eleanor 

American Book. 30 cents. 

Vusical Dictation. Book I. By Hollis Dann. 
can Book. 50 cents. 

Music Writing Book. To accompany Part 1 of Musi 
cal Dictation. By Hollis Dann. American Book 
10 cents. 

Songs We Like to Sing. 
Birdie Alexander. 


Smith. 


Ameri- 


Compiled and 
Silver, Burdett. 
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35 cents, 
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BY GEORGE A. PLIMPTON 


[Mr. Plimpton, of the 
most complete collection of early 
all the 


school 


in the world. It embraces 


Plimpton to write a short article on horn books, of 
Of the five horn books which have been found in America 


there are in other collection. 


Mr. 


any 
Plimpton owns three.—Epitor. } 


HE foundation of all knowledge is 
T the ability to read. What can be 
more interesting than to trace out 
the history of the successive tools which 
have been used for the teaching of read- 
ing ? 
At the present time there are two clear- 
lv defined methods of teaching a child to 
204 


firm of Ginn & Co., school 


various branches of 


book publishers, has the largest and 


books, including manuscripts and printed volumes, 


We 


twenty-two, 


have asked Mr. 
thar 


education. 


which he has more 


read—the “phonic method” and_ the 
“word method,” one emphasizing sound 
and the other emphasizing sense. Be- 
fore printing was invented, in the days 
when education was entirely in the hands 
of the religious erders and all schools 
were connected with some monastery or 
abbey or cathedral, the monks probably 
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did not concern themselves seriously as 
to which method was the better, peda- 
cogically, but the plan they followed was 
more nearly akin to the “phonic method.” 
A child was first drilled into a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet and the vowel 
sounds, and the earliest known instru- 
ment used by the teacher to impart this 
knowledge was the horn book. 

In the manuscript known as the Mar- 
garita Philosophica (1504) is this quaint 
illustration of the Tower of Knowledge. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
that Dame Wisdom with a_ horn 
book in her hand points to the 
eager (?) schoolboy the tower of knowl- 
edge which he is about to enter, where 
he will learn the parts of speech under 
Donatus, the famous teacher of the 


fourth century; grammar under Pris- 
cian, arithmetic under Boetius (who was 
called “the last of the noble Romans”), 
rhetoric under Cicero, logic under Aris- 
totle, astronomy under Ptolemy, geome- 
try under Euclid, music under Pythago- 
ras—thus acquiring the three language 
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studies and the four sciences, called the 
“trivium” and the “quadrivium.” Mount- 
ing still higher in the tower, he will learn 
moral philosophy under Seneca and nat- 
ural philosophy under Pliny, _ finally 
climbing to the hights of theology under 
Peter Lombard, and in the hands of the 
dame is the key of the tower—the horn 
book giving the Roman alphabet. 

Now a horn book is not a book at all. 
It was usually made of wood with a han- 
dle—shaped so like the battledoor of the 
old game of battledoor and shuttlecock 
that it was frequently called “the battle- 
door book.” Attached to the face of the 
horn book was the vellum of paper upon 
which the lesson was inscribed, protected 
by a sheet of translucent horn. In the 
davs when manuscripts had to be copied 
with infinite care and were the prized 
possessions of the few, it was of eourse 
necessary that the lesson should be pro- 
tected from the possible stain of a pair of 
dirty little fingers as it was passed about 
from child to child. Altho there was con- 
siderable variety in the horn book les- 
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PRINCETON HORN BOOK 


sons, some having the numerals and oth- 
ers the alphabet in script as well as in 
print—the majority of horn books fol- 
lowed the same order. Even when the 
A-B-C book began gradually to super- 
sede the horn book, its first page was 
identical with the conventional horn 
beok. This was the order: First the 
Greek cross, then the alphabet, next the 
vowel sounds, and finally the Exorcism 
and the Lord’s Prayer. The top row of 
the horn book which commenced with the 
cross was called “the criss-cross row,” 
and the pupil was expected to cross him- 
self when he commenced his lesson. As 
for the exorcism, the idea evidently pre- 
vailed in that benighted age that the 
average boy was so “full of the devil” 
that he needed the proper formula con- 
stantly at hand te free him from Satan’s 
wiles, 
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The horn book was undoubtedly used 
as early as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. In the arithmetical manuscript 
of Sacrobosco dated about 1400, which 
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ABOUT 1600 


is in my library, antedating by a century 
the Margarita Philosophica, we come un- 
expectedly upon the picture of a horn 
book. Tired of the monotony of his 
mathematical copying, the monk has 
sought recreation from Sacrobosco by 
drawing a schoolroom. Here we can 
plainly see not only the schoolmaster in 
his gown, but the horn book which he 
holds in his and and even the Arabic nu- 
merals upon it. 

It is rather remarkable that so 
original horn books are extant. 
sritish Museum has only. three, 


few 
The 
the 
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Bodelian Library at Oxford has one and 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has one. Few 
examples have been found upon the con- 
tinent of Europe none that I know of 
with the horn covering. The best speci- 
mens have been found in England—one 
of Shakespeare’s time reminding us of 
the quotation in “Love’s Labor Lost” 
(Act IV), 
“Yes, yes, he teaches boys the Hornebook. 
What is ab spelled backward with the horn 
on its head?” 
A novel horn book of 1664 is made of 
leather and decorated with a representa- 
tion of Charles IT on horseback. 





CARDBOARD HORN BOOK 


Altho horn books, properly speaking, 
were made of board with the horn 
covering, there were “horn books” made 
of ivory, of copper, of brass and even of 
leather,—all having the same general 


battledoor shape. In Mexico one has 
been discovered made entirely of wood. 
the painted illustration representing the 
Holy Child Jesus holding up a globe sur- 
mounted by a cross. This has also the 
alphabet preceded by another cross. 
This curious horn book was _ probably 
made early in the 17th century. 

Besides the Mexican horn book, I 
know of but four original horn books 
which have been found in America. One 
is in the Historical Library of Guilford, 
Connecticut. An interesting ivory horn 
book was purchased in Boston, two 
years ago, the early history of which is 





COPPER HORN BOOK, 1729 
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not known, but it is undoubtedly a relic 
of the schools of colonial New England. 
This has the numerals, the alphabet in 
print, both the large and small letters, 
and in script. A New York family have 
an interesting ivory horn book which has 
been handed down for several genera- 
tions. The last horn book made in 
America, if not in the world, was prob- 
ably the one picked up at Princeton, New 
Jersey,—a sort of sporadic survival, for 
it is dated early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This has a sort of modern im- 
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provement in the shape of a wooden 
slide by means of which various lessons 
could be inserted under the horn. 

Down thru the centuries the 
book became modified in form, finally 
losing its handle. Gradually as paper 
cheapened and printing made books ac- 
cessibie, cardboard A-B-C’s took the 
place of the horn book, and then the 
“battledoor book,” an outgrowth equally 
obvious of the horn book, was invented 
by John Newbury, an Englishman, in 
1740. 


New York City. 


horn 


What More Can the Higher Education 
Do for America? 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLECE, 


N a pregnant but little known passage, 
Matthew Arnold remarks that the 
powers which contribute to build up 

human civilization are “the power of 
conduct, the power of intellect and 
knowledge; the power of beauty, the 
power of social life and manners. Ex- 
pansion, conduct, science, beauty, man- 
ners—here are the conditions of civiliza- 
tion, the claimants which man must sat- 
isfy before he can be humanized.” In 
the more than thirty years which have 
elapsed since these words were written 
in the preface to “Mixed Essays,” the 
“power of intellect and knowledge” as a 
force contributing to the building up of 
civilization has vastly increased, until at 
the present time it would, I suppose, be 
generally acknowledged that the power 
of education, standing for intellect and 
knowledge, has become the greatest 
force in civilization. For us in America 
it remains to make this force of still 
greater worth, and especially does it be- 
long to us to give to the higher educa- 
tion, so called, a still greater degree of 
efficiency. For American life cannot be 
made too rich or too noble, too broad, or 
high, or deep. 

The higher education can do more for 

American life thru an endeavor of the 
colleges to care more carefully for the 


individual student. The college should 
individualize each man. The increase in 
the number of students in the colleges 
has resulted in the mass and not the man. 
becoming the chief object concerned. 
The colleges, like the public schools, 
have been and are in danger of losing 
that fundamental principle of education: 
lying in the remark, “He calleth His own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out.” 

In the former time, in America, as 
Bishop Welldon recently declared in an 
address before the British Association, 
as in England, it was true that “the prac- 
tical insight by which a teacher discerned 
and the sympathy by which he or she 
encouraged the signs of genius or talent, 
was of constant worth.” But at the 
present time, in both countries, the peril 
is that the teacher will not be able to dis- 
criminate the evidences of special power, 
or the promise of: distinction in students. 

In order for the college properly to 
individualize the student, three methods 
are available. 

One method lies in limiting the num- 
ber of students. Certain colleges have 
at times promised themselves and the 
people that such a limitation was about to 
be made. But few, however, have con- 
sistently held to this determination. 
Among all the colleges, Vassar has firm- 
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ly held for some six years to the purpose 
of limiting her numbers to one thousand. 
A second method lies in increasing the 
number of teachers, especially the teach- 
ers who naturally come into close per- 
sonal association with the students. The 
Princeton method of tutors represents 
the most outstanding example of this 
practice. Undoubtedly the tutorial sys- 
tem has been of great advantage to the 
historic college of New Jersey, and also 
has had much influence over the higher 
education in the United States in making 
plain the value of personal relationship. 
The Harvard system of advisers, of 
older origin but less conspicuous influ- 
ence, is also an attempt to bring the 
teacher and the pupil into some sort of 
helpful relationship. But this method 
has not proved to be of the worth with 
which it was first accredited. It is a 
success in the matter of routine and of 
defined obligation. Beyond that, in the 
intellectual realm, on account of a lack 
of basis for companionship between most 
men and their advisers, the latter exert 
very little influence. 

It is certainly true that the number of 
teachers in the American college, as in 
the American public school, should be 
multiplied by two, in order to give 
proper individual training to each man. 

A third method for securing this great 
result of individualizing lies in laying 
great emphasis upon the idea of the 
worth of the personal influence of the 
teacher. Let there indeed be no depre- 
ciation of scholarship, superficiality or 
laxity at this point is fundamentally 
weakening. Let teachers be selected, 
also, for their inspiring and formative 
influence over students. The problem is 
by no means simple nor its solution 
easy, for there are not enough of such 
men born in the world. Edward Bowens 
are not found often, even at Harrow! 
But a proper recognition of the need 
goes a vast way toward its filling, One 
can well keep before one’s self what Dr. 
Arnold once wrote of the teacher he de- 
sired : 

“What I want is a man who is a Christian 
and a gentleman, an active man, and one who 
has common sense and understands boys. 1 
do not so much care about scholarship, as he 
will have immediately under him the lowest 
forms in the school; but yet, on second 
thought, | do care about it very much, because 
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his pupils may be in the highest forms; and 
besides, I think that even the elements are best 
taught by a man who has a thoro knowledge 
of the matter. However, if one must give 
way, I prefer activity of mind and an interest 
in his work, to high scholarship; tor the one 
may be acquired far more easily than the 
other.” 


The higher education can also do more 
for American life by raising the stand- 
ards of intellectual work among. stu- 
dents. The intellectual life of the col- 
lege has not improved in the last genera- 
tion. Students know more; they think 
less. They are more men of the world, 
less men of the book. Interests athletic, 
fraternal, dramatic, social, journalistic, 
consume both time and strength. Their 
affairs have become more diversified and 
their attention more dissipated. Things 
scholastic have less compulsion. The sig- 
nificance of this academic condition be- 
comes more impressive when it is com- 
pared with the intellectual life of the 
professional school. In the school of 
medicine or of law, intellectual enthu- 
siasm and quickening labor abound. The 
professional student finds that he has a 
mind, and he finds the use of it a very 
interesting process. The causes of this 
intellectual decline are manifold. One 
cause lies in the fact that our generation 
is materialistic in its ordinary concep- 
tions and ideals. In its deepest convic- 
tions the generation is nobly idealistic. 
jut in its workaday purposes and atmos- 
phere it is concerned with the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes and the pride 
of life. With such conceptions the col- 
lege world is sympathetic. The extra- 
mural and the intra-mural world are 
essentially one. The idols of the market 
place are set up in academic chapels. 
This materialistic mood manifests itself 
in many conditions, and also in one par- 
ticular form. This particular form lies 
in the number of college men who enter 
business. The change in the popularity 
of different vocations selected by gradu- 
ates is impressive. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in America, the 
ministry was chosen by the larger num- 
her. The ministry was, in the last cen- 
tury, supplarited by the law. In the last 
two decades, the law, in turn, has been 
supplanted by business. Now, the sim- 
ple fact is, that business is more of an 
executive, administrative affair, and less 
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an intellectual concern, than either the 
legal or the medical calling. Therefore, 
college men proposing to enter business 
life are less inclined to live laborious 
intellectual lives. Such a mercantile or 
commercial purpose tends to lower the 
level of intellectual academic standards. 

I also am inclined to believe that the 
increasing liberty of the life of the stu- 
dent has had, in certain respects, a sim- 
ilar influence. Here one must at once 
(liscriminate. This enlargement of op- 
portunity has resulted in ennobling the 
intellectual life of the men ablest and 
most thoughtful. It has allowed them to 
take a swifter pace, untrammeled by the 
slower walk of the majority. It has 
blessed the upper tenth, or upper fifth 
of every class. But for the other nine- 
tenths or four-fifths, the freedom has 
been interpreted as an opportunity for 
indulgence in concerns which no cour- 
tesy would allow one to call intellectual. 
Yet; despite this disadvantage, in affairs 
academic, as in affairs political, the abuse 
of liberty is not reason sufficient for do- 
ing away with it. The liberty in the 
choice of studies, under wise guidance 
and supervision, has saved the students 
from scholastic humdrum and the aca- 
demic lockstep. It has developed schol- 
arly individuality and individual scholar- 
ship. It has quickened men to think and 
to study for themselves and beyond 
themselves. It has shed light upon the 
whole field of knowledge, thru the light 
given by individual investigators in the 
separate parts of the boundless domain 
of truth. 

It also should be said that the promo- 
tion of a simpler life on the part of stu- 
dents would quicken the life intellectual. 
Ages of luxury are no more periods of 
great intellectual achievement in the col- 
lege than in society. Ours is an age of 
luxury without and it is also an age of 
luxury within college walls. For most 
college men, but not for all, by any man- 
ner of means, luxury does not stand for 
the life of thought or of thoughtfulness. 
I go into many college rooms which are 
rather clubrooms than studies. One 
likes to find a college room thoroly com- 
fortable, but also one likes to find it de- 
servedly interpreted by the word “study.” 

The athletic renaissance, too, is at 
once cause 


and result, sign and condition, 
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The proper 
adjustment of this movement would pro- 


of the intellectual decline. 


mote the intellectual interests. This re- 
vival is in many ways good, yet for some 
men it does subtract from the historic 
purposes of the college. Athletes are 
seldom, tho they are sometimes, first-rate 
scholars. They are usually good execu- 
tives, and not a few of them eventuate in 
becoming great leaders in business un- 
dertakings. But most, nay, all, colleges 
do need to emphasize in this athletic age 
intellectual elements, intellectual values, 
intellectual foundations and intellectual 
achievements. 

The colleges would also give to the 
American community service more effi- 
cient by seeking to train the exceptional 
man. The exceptional man is to human- 
ity what the sport is among nature’s 
plants. Like it, he may prove to be of 
value unspeakable. He should be sought 
out and cultivated with the utmost care- 
fulness and faithfulness. The peril of 
democracy lies in not seeking and not 
finding the human sport. The demo- 
cratic peril consists in a leveling down. 
In the year 1863, in the midst of the Civil 
War, John Stuart Mill wrote to Judge 
Appleton, saying: 

“I have long thought that the real ultimate 
danger of democracy was intellectual stagna- 
tion, and there is a very good side to anything 
which has made that impossible for at least a 
generation to come. 

Six years after he wrote to James M. 
Barnard, of Boston, saying: 

“The great desideratum in America—and 
tho not quite in an equal degree, I may say in 
England too—is the improvement of the higher 
education. America surpasses all countries in 
the amount of mental cultivation which she 
has been able to make universal; but a high 
average level is not everything. There are 
wanted, I do not say a class, but a great num- 
ber of persons of the highest degree of culti- 
vation which the accumulated acquisitions of 
the human race make it possible to give them. 
For such persons, in a community that knows 
no distinction of ranks, civilization would rain 
down its influences on the remainder of society, 
and the higher faculties, having been highly 
cultivated in the more advanced part of the 
public, would give forth products and create 
an atmosphere that would produce a high 
average of the same faculties 1n a people so 
well prepared in point of general intelligence 
as the people of the United States.” 


These interpretations which this wise 
man, among the wisest of all men in the 
American life, 


last fifty vears, gives of 
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are significant and impressive. They 
point out a special duty which the col- 
lege, above every other agency, ought to 
perform for the democracy. Among as- 
semblages of minds which are apparently 
so common and so commonplace, each 
alarmingly like the others, the college 
should seek out minds which are unique, 
individualistic, possessed of innate pow- 
ers which, properly trained, might result 
in richest advantages to humanity. 
“What is your greatest discovery?” was 
asked Sir Humphrey Davy. “Michael 
Faraday,” was his reply. 

The colleges would furthermore be 
able to be of greater service to the com- 
monwealth thru receiving heartier sym- 
pathy from parents, in their efforts for 
securing the more solid and enduring 
aims of education, and of life. The num- 
ber of boys (of boys, greater than of 
girls) who come to college in order to 
enlarge their acquaintance, to raise them- 
selves to a higher social plane, to have in 
their later youth a good time, is in some 
institutions, large, surprisingly large. 
Such ideas and ideals are not to suffer 
undue depreciation. Let us give full 
value to social acquaintances and stand- 
ards, and to the good times. But be it 
said that these aims, or convictions, do 
not represent the fundamental elements 
of the higher education. Be it also said 
that the presence of men in any large 
numbers, guided by such purposes, pre- 
vents the college from surrounding its 
men of the sober temperament, and of 
highest idealism, with worthiest condi- 
tions and; also prevents such men of the 


serious type from securing the most ef- 
fective and precious results in and from 
their education. The college, be it said, 
cannot go much faster than the students 
permit, and the students do not go much 
faster in their intellectual steppings than 
their parents require. 

It would also prove, I think, to be of 
advantage to American life, were the col- 
lege to make more clear and distinct its 
simple purpose to be of richest service to 
this life. Of course one knows well that 
such purpose is the constant and deep en- 
deavor of the college. I would make the 
expression of this purpose even more 
constant and more emphatic. Let the 
keynote of every baccalaureate sermon 
be to do and to serve. Let college set- 
tlements be multiplied, and their associa- 
tions with the colleges themselves made 
more intimate. Let the naturally self- 
ward tendencies of the higher education 
in training the student be lessened or 
eliminated by definite altruistic work on 
the part of the student. Napoleon is re- 
ported to have said that “One of my 
grand objects was to render education 
accessible to everybody. I caused every 
institution to be formed upon a plan 
which offered instruction to the public 
either gratis or at a rate so moderate as 
not to be beyond the means of the peas- 
ant. The museums were thrown open to 
the whole people. All my efforts were 
directed to illuminate the mass of the na- 
tion.” <A similar purpose should more 
consistently prevail in the American col- 
lege, and should be more strongly and 
always humbly ‘exprest by the college. 


CLEVELAND, OuIOo. 


The Turncoat 


BY RALPH M. THOMSON 


For a trifling mess of pottage, 
Fouled by execrable bands— 
lor the greed of smutty shekels 
In a politician’s hands, 
You forgot the proud traditions 
That your fathers gave of old; 
You besmirched and hawked vour birthright 
lor a bag of filthy gold, 


For a queasy mess of pottage, 
You have bartered self respect,— 
For a treasonable honor, 
You've betrayed your intellect,— 
And while you may bray excuses 
For the traits that you pre-empt, 
You have gained from decent people, 
And for evermore—contempt! 
SAVANNAH, Ga, 











The Emperor of Japan 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


MANAGING Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT. 


ascended the throne ninety-seven 

years after Romulus founded the 
city of Rome, if we may accept Roman 
and Japanese traditions. From that day 
to this his descendants in unbroken suc- 
cession have ruled over the Land of the 
Rising Sun. Mutsuhito, who died in the 
early morning of July 30, was the 
one hundred and twenty-first of the im- 
perial line. He was 


J IMMU, the first Emperor of Japan, 


of Japan was “restored” to the young 
Emperor. Then began a reign which in 
development, progress and achievement 
has probably never been paralleled in 
history. The old feudalism was broken 
up and a constitutional government 
along Western lines established ; the caste 
system, almost as rigid as that prevail- 
ing in India today, was abolished, and 
the Samurai or warrior class laid down 
their arms, while 





born in Kyoto No- 
vember 3, 1850, in 
a pretty villa, near 
the gate of a park 
adjoining the pal- 
ace grounds and 
now within a 
stone’s throw of 
Doshisha Univer- 
sity, the greatest 
Christian institu- 
tion of higher 
learning in the Far 
East. The house 
was pointed out to 
me when I was 
there last October, 
but visitors are not 
allowed to enter it. 

It must be re- 
membered that the 
Emperor’s mother 
was not the Em- 
press, and that is 
the reason he was 
not born at the 








an army and navy 
that now ranks 
with the greatest 
was built up, More 
important still, a 
system of universal 
education, based on 
American _ ideals, 
was introduced, 
while _ business, 
agriculture and all 
the arts and sci- 
ences were fostered 
by Government aid. 
So quickly and 
thoroly were these 
changes made that 
during the reign of 
Mutsuhito the 
whole political, so- 
cial and economic 
system was com- 
pletely changed, 
and Japan devel- 
oped from an in- 








palace. Mutsuhito 
spent a quiet boy- 
hood at Kyoto. Not much is known to 
the outside world of his life there. At 
that time Japan was a hermit nation. No 
foreigner was permitted to enter the 
empire, no native to leave it, on pain of 
death. Then Commodore Perry opened 
up Japan to the world and the peaceful 
revolution began. By the time Mutsu- 
hito ascended the throne, at the death of 
his father, Komei, in 1867, the Shogun- 
ate or military dictatorship was totter- 
ing. All the authority, power and glory 
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significant member 


THE EMPEROR. of the sisterhood 


of nations into one 
of the five foremost world Powers, meas- 
ured by any standard. 

The figure of the man who has led 
the nation thru such an epoch, tho little 
known to his people, and still less to the 
outside world, is nevertheless the most 
beloved ruler on earth. 

It is difficult to convey to the Western 
mind any adequate conception of the 
place the Emperor occupied in the affec- 
tions of his people. Only an understand- 
ing of Japanese religion and family life 
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can furnish the key. Shintoism, the in- 
digenous religion of Japan, has for its 
three cardinal tenets the worship of na- 
ture, heroes, and ancestors. Children 
worship their parents; all worship the 
Emperor as the supreme parent, and the 
Emperor worships his own ancestors. 
The degree of reverential awe with 
which he is still invested in these days 
of constitutional government and the in- 
troduction of Western materialism is as 
remarkable as it is genuine. When a 


' schoolhouse is on fire, the teacher will 


save the picture of the Emperor before 
trying to save the pupils. A section su- 
perintendent will commit hari-kiri when 
a switch gets out of order and the Im- 
perial train is delayed half an hour, and 
a youth will take poison, as was done 
last week in front of the palace gate, so 
the Emperor may live. 

In his commentaries Prince Ito says: 

“The Sacred Throne was established at the 
time the heaven and earth became separated. 
The Emperor in heaven descended, divine and 
sacred. He is pre-eminent above all his sub- 
jects. He must he reverenced and is invio- 
lable. He has indeed to pay due respect tc 
the law, but the law has no power to hold him 
accountable to it. ' Not only shall there be no 
irreverence for the Emperor's person, but also 
shall he not be made a topic for derogatory 
comment nor one for discussion.” 

This transcendentalism of the Emperor 
is not exactly analogous to the European 
theory of the divine right of kings, for 
the Emperor’s authority and attributes 
do not proceed from on high. He is lit- 
erally the State and as such incarnates 
all the national virtue and therefore calls 
forth a loyalty and patriotism in his sub- 
jects often stronger than the fear of 
death. 

It was my great privilege last Octob:r 
to be presented to this man, who, tho the 
“Son of Heaven,” voluntarily gave his 
people self-government without a revolu- 
tion or even the slightest threat of pre:- 
sure from below. 

Our invitation came to us thru the 
American Embassy at Tokyo. Mr. Lind- 
say Russell and I were told to wear full 
evening dress, with white waistcoats and 
gloves, tho the ceremony was to take 
place at ten o’clock in the morning. Our 
Wives were to wear high-neck reception 
dresses of any color but black. At 9.30 
we assembled at the Embassy, and from 
there drove with the American Chargé 


and his wife, who were to introduce us, 
to the palace. 

The palace is in the very heart of the 
city. It is surrounded by a moat and 
massive ramparts of stone, surmounting 
which are ancient and gnarled pines, 
which used to ambush the archers in 
feudal times. The palace originally be- 
longed to the Shogun or military ruler of 
Japan, but since Tokyo, then called Yedo, 
was made the capital, it has been con- 
stantly used as the home of the Emperor. 
Before it is an extensive stretch of turf, 
which occupies the area between the sec- 
ond and third or inmost moat. We crossed 
the bridge that brought us to this space 
without being detained by the guards, 
the Embassy livery evidently being a suf- 
ficient passport. After passing thru the 
double hedge known as Nishi Bashi and 
driving for a minute or two thru the 
beautifully kept. grounds, we arrived at 
the front entrance of the Imperial resi- 
dence. The canon of Japanese archi- 
tecture as well as art is the elegance of 
simplicity. Consequently we were not 
surprised to find the palace a very broad 
and long one-story building, furnished 
simply but in the most exquisite Japanese 
taste. Tho the ordinary Japanese home 
has no furniture, the palace was fur- 
nished in European style, tho the walls 
and ceilings of the rooms were Japanese. 
We were met at the door by liveried at- 
tendants, our wraps taken, and then we 
were ushered by the master of ceremo- 
nies and his aides along a red car- 
peted hallway of beautiful Japanese pol- 
ished wood to the waiting room, fur- 
nished in European fashion. Promptly 
at the appointed second the ladies were 
taken to the audience room of the Em- 
press, and Mr. Russell and | to that of 
the Emperor. The halls of all Japanese 
houses are next to the outer Walls and 
the various rooms open into the halls. 
Consequently the halls are light and the 
rooms are dark. As we approached the 
dark threshold of the audience room we 
halted, and then, at the proper signal, 
Mr. Russell walked in with the Chargé. 


‘They gave us each the honor of a sepa- 


rate audience instead of having us both 
go in together. I had hardly time 
to look out of the window of the hall 
upon a lovely bit of typical Japanese gar- 
den landscape when I saw Mr. Russell 
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backing out of the room. The gentle- 
man at my side whispered “Proceed.” 

As | entered the august presence I saw 
His Majesty standing in the center of a 
group of seven or eight men. He held 
his hand out toward me, as if he ex- 
pected me to come forward and take it. 
| was coached, however, to make three 
low bows as I entered the room, one at 
the threshold, one at the middle of the 
room and one just before I shook his 
hand. So I resisted the impulse to go 
forward, but followed out my instruc- 
tions as best [ could, tho very awkward- 
ly, I fear. I then took the hand of the 
Emperor. His Majesty was dressed in 
the uniform of a generalissimo. He was 
taller than the majority of his subjects, 
but he looked older than I expected, for 
the pictures of him with which the world 
is familiar were taken years ago, when 
he was a young man. His complexion 
is very dark, with drooping mandarin- 
like beard and mustache, his countenance 
somber and his mien impassive and 
austere. But no one could fail to be im- 
pressed with his penetrating eyes and his 
supreme and majestic dignity. 

Without a smile of welcome, such as 
all Japanese usually employ at a greet- 
ing, he turned quietly to the gentlem:n 
on his right, Count Nogasaki, and asked 
in a low, quiet voice in Japanese, how 
long I had been in Japan. After this 
was translated to me and I had replied 
and it was translated again to the Em- 
peror, he inquired if I had seen any en- 
joyable sights in Japan. 

I replied that I had seen many. He 
then asked where I was going after | 
left Japan. And after he heard my re- 
ply he put out his hand again as a sign 
that the audience was ended. I shook it 
and then backed out of the room, bowing 
thrice, as when I entered. It seemed as 
if I had hardly been in his presence two 
minutes. 

We were then conducted to the Em- 
press’s audience chamber, and went thru 
exactly the same ceremony, the three 
questions asked by the Empress being 
the same as those asked by the Emperor. 

[ have since been told that the same 


questions are generally asked all persons 

who receive the imperial audiences. 
After being escorted back to the wait- 

ing room for a few minutes, we were 
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taken to the entrance room, where we 
signed our names in the guest books of 
the Emperor and Empress, and then 
took our carriages and went home. 

We saw the Emperor again on his 
birthday, November 3, while he was re- 
viewing the imperial troops. After all 
the crowd was assembled, the band 
struck up the wonderfully impressive 
national air, and he was driven into the 
vast parade ground in a gold, green and 
red lacquered carriage drawn by two 
superb sorrel coach horses. He sat on 
the back seat, while one gentleman of 
the court sat opposite him. He was 
driven around the entire hollow square 
in front of his troops, and then took a 
position in front of a pavilion, while the 
troops marched by between him and the 
band. His face was immovable and 
showed no sign of recognition of the 
crowd. In former-times the face of the 
Emperor would have been veiled from 
his subjects. 

The Crown Prince was there, too. He 
is a slight, delicate-looking young man, 
quite blond for a Japanese. Neither the 
Empress nor any ladies of the court 
were present at the review, but we 
caught a glimpse of her Majesty once 
again at the palace gate when she was 
returning home from the opening of 
some hospital or charity. The car tracks 
that her carriage had to cross were cov- 
ered with earth, so as not to bump her 
carriage. As she rode by in the center 
of a cavalcade of horsemen and car- 
riages the people uncovered their heads, 
but uttered no cheer, as that was not 
permissible, as in olden times. 

We heard many stories in Japan of 
the goodness of the Emperor and the 
graciousness of the Empress. The Em- 
peror is a man of great industry. He is 
at his work every morning at 8 o’clock. 
He takes few holidays is always ready 
to see his ministers at any time. He is 
said to be plain spoken and expects all 
about him to be the same. He has a 
marvelous memory and is said never to 

forget a face. He is also a remarkably 
good judge of men and has rarely made 
a mistake in selecting his officials, His 
pleasures are simple. He is fond of ani- 
mals and writing poetry, which always 
has a manly ring about it. We were 
permitted to visit one of his private gar- 
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dens. He had driven there the previous 
day with the Empress. In the little sum- 
mer house, commanding a view of the 
garden, was a room, in the center of 
which were two purple plush chairs. It 
was there that their Majesties had sat 
looking at the lovely landscape of lake, 
boulders and woods. The ladyfrom the 
court who accompanied us did not think 
of crossing the sacred threshold. 

The Empress is a devoted patron of all 
charitable enterprises and gives much of 
her money to them. She has no chil- 
dren, the Crown Prince, like his father, 
being by one of the imperial concubines. 
The old plural marriage system will cease 
with the present reign. The new Em- 





peror has only one wife—the happy 
mother of three healthy boys. 

It is said the new Emperor will be less 
reticent and austere than his father. He 
is more fond of travel and going about 
among the people. Indeed, plans were 
said to have been made by which he was 
soon to go around the world. These, 
of course, will now be given up. When 
a child it was expected he would not live 
to grow up, as he was threatened with 
tuberculosis. But tho he has thrown off 
this dread disease, he is not robust. Still 
he is likely to have a long and useful 
reign. May it be as illustrious as that 
of his great and noble father. 


New York City. 








Sunrise Songs 


BY HIS MAJESTY MUTSUHBITO, - 





EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


Sashi noboru 
Asahi no gotoku 

Sawayaka ni 
Motamahoshiki wa 
Kokoro narikeri. 


Asakeburi 
Tachisou sue ni 
Shirarekeri 
Tami no nariwai 
Susumi yuku yo wa, 


Yo wo mamoru 
Kamit no megumi wo 
Aoge, hito! 
Kuni no chikara no 
Masari yuku ni mo. 


Kumori naki 
Hito no kokoro wo 

Chihaya furu 
Kami wa sayaka ni 
Terashi miruran. 


Ame wo urami 
Hito wo togamuriu 
Koto mo araji, 
Waga ayamachi wo spleen 
Oruoi kaesaba. 


The thing we want 


Is hearts that rise above Earth’s worries, like 
The Sun at morn, rising above the clouds, 
Splendid and strong. 


I stand at morn, 


And view the smoke curling above the roofs, 
In greater volume, and thereby I know 
The age is one of growing industries. 


O man, look up, even in the hour of weal, 
When Progress leads the nation, and revere 
The grace of God that watches o’er the Earth 


When hearts of men 


Are cloudless, free from all defiling strain, 
The mighty gods, clearly beholding them 
Fill them with their pure light. 


No need to bear 


Grudge against heaven, or wreak one’s spiteful 


Against one’s fellowmen when one reflects 


On his own errors. 
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Need of the 
mission 
Last week, Wednesday, the Demo- 
crats of the House of Representatives 
again went on record as opposed to the 
addition of the customary two dread- 
noughts this year. This, we are glad to 
say, seems to be final. Still, as the mili- 








L: Peace Com- 


*tarists are evidently now about to make 


one desperate effort to compel the House 
to rescind its action, we revert to the 
subject again this week. 

Last year Congress appropriated 
$127,026,100 for the United States Navy. 
This included the authorization of two 
dreadnoughts, two colliers, eight torpedo 
boats, four submarines, two tugs, one 
gunboat, one river gunboat and one sub- 
marine tender. It also included the up- 
keep of the existing 312 vessels of the 
navy, of which twenty-nine were first- 
class battleships. In 1884 the appropria- 
tion for the navy was $15,869,733.88. 
Ever since then there has been a steady 
increase year by year, until we reached 
the present stupendous figures, and the 
end is not yet if the militarists are to 
have their way. The army appropria- 
tions have shown a parallel increase in 
the last twenty-five years, so that now 





our total expenditures for all military 
purposes approximate three-quarters of 
the total revenue of our Government. In 
other words, we are spending over 
$1,000,000 a day on wars, past and 
future. It will be noted that this great 
military expenditure is a new thing in 
our life—a matter of less than a genera- 
tion. What does it all mean and what is 
the end to be? 

There can beonly two reasons for 
diverting so much wealth of the country 
to unproductive purposes. One is that 
we are likely to be attacked, the other 
that we propose to attack somebody. 
The latter supposition, we suppose, may 
be left entirely out of account. Not even 
the most rampant “Fighting Bob” dares 
urge the building of a great navy for 
aggression. What nation, then, intends 
to attack us. The lesser nations never 
will and manifestly a small navy is suffi- 
cient for them. England, Germany, 
France and Japan are the only nations 
against whom we might conceivably need 
a great navy. As we said two weeks 
ago, England, France and Germany are 
on record as being willing to sign arbi- 
tration treaties with us in which all ques- 
tions shall be submitted to judicial settle- 
ment. Whenever the Senate is ready we 
can negotiate them—and it will not cost 
us a dollar. We speak with confidence 
when we aver that Japan is likewise pre- 
pared to enter into such an unlimited 
treaty whenever the time is ripe. We 
challenge any unprejudiced person to 
point to a single instance within the last 
fifty years when Japan has violated 
either the letter or the spirit of the great 
peace pact signed between the Shogun 
and Commodore Perry in 1854, the first 
sentence of which reads: 

“There shall be perfect, permanent and uni- 
versal peace and a sincere and cordial amity 
between the United States of America on the 
one part and the Empire of Japan on the 
other and between their people respectively 
without exception of persons and places.” 

Our managing editor, Mr. Holt, when 
he returned from a peace mission to Ja- 
pan last autumn. went into this subject 
fully in his article published in our col- 
umns Mav 16. And now President Fliot. 
in a speech delivered at Honoluly last 
week, on his way home from the Orient. 
confirms the statement of every responsi- 
ble returning visitor when he says: 
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“Japan is not in the least inclined to be war- 
like and will fight only as a last possible re- 
sort or if attacked.” 

The burden of proof that we need a 
great navy, then, is clearly on those who 
fear an attack from England, Germany, 
France or Japan. This, of course, they 
cannot specifically furnish. They have 
to fall back to that last ditch of the mili- 
taristic argument, namely, that the navy 
is the best form of national insurance, 
tho they never have explained yet why 
the rates should keep going up when the 
risks are going down. 

Now, we do not know, nor does any- 
body else, for that matter, whether our 
present fleet is “adequate” or not. There 
has never been any prolonged and scien- 
tific study of the matter by our own or 
any other government, despite the re- 
quests of both the first and second Hague 
conferences. But this we do know: the 
question of two dreadnoughts more or 
less in our fleet of twenty-nine cannot be 
a matter of life and death. To hear 
some people talk one would think the re- 
fusal of Congress to authorize two new 
battleships at this session was equivalent 
to committing national suicide. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as recently as 1907, as his 
letter to the New York Peace Congress 
indicates, was apparently satisfied with 
one new battleship each year. President 
Taft supposed two new dreadnoughts a 
vear would be enough till the completion 
of the Panama Canal in 1915, when we 
could get along by simply replacing 
those that became obsolete with modern 
ships. 

It is quite clear, then, that we have 
been building up our navy in a happy-go- 
lucky sort of way, without any reasoned 
out policy. Why should we act from 
vear to year on advice of interested per- 
sons only, without having a look forward 
to see what is our final aim, and whether 
indeed it is a final law of civilized nations 
that in developing states military expen- 
ditures increase as wealth expands, and 
that “war shall consume all fruits of 
progress.” Now at last the good natured 
country seems to have awakened, only to 
find itself committed to this great mili- 


taristic policy, while vested interests—- 


military and commercial—are_ berating 
us to keep on the path whose logical end 
is national bankruptcy. 

What is to be done? On June 24, 


1912, Congress passed a joint resolution 
calling upon the President to appoint a 
peace commission of five members, 
whose duty it would be to make a re- 
port, first, on the limitation of arma- 
ments; second, on the feasibility of an 
international navy, and, third, “to report 
upon any other means to diminish the 
expenditures of government for military 
purposes and to lessen the probabilities 
of war.” 

The bill was initiated by the World 
Federation League of New York, to- 
gether with the New York Peace Society 
and the World Peace Foundation of Bos- 
ton. It was subsequently indorsed by 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, the 
New England Peace Congress and the 
Third American Peace Conference at 
Baltimore. Abroad it was hailed with 
delight by the International Peace Con- 
gress at Christiania and by the Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Brussels, which latter pledged the dele- 
gates present to work for the creation ot 
similar commissions in their respective 
parliaments. As ‘a result, France, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
have appointed bureaus or commissions 
to study the peace question, while other 
nations have intimated to President Taft 
their willingness to appoint commissions 
after the United States has taken the 
lead. President Taft, however, has 
never appointed this commission. The 
House of Representatives has just re- 
newed the time in which it can report 
and continued the appropriation for its 
maintenance. A similar resolution is be- 
fore the Senate, which will undoubtedly 
pass it. We understand that President 
Taft has not appointed this commission 
on the advice of eminent members of the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment, which is 
unfortunate for the President and for 
the endowment. We advise President 
Taft to appoint this commission at once. 
He has everything to gain thereby and 
nothing to lose. If the commission’s re- 
port is unwise, it does not have to be 
adopted. If it is practical, it may be the 
basis for a movement that will be the be- 
ginning of the end of “the greatest 
scourge of mankind.” 

The President’s experience in cam- 
paigning for the peace treaties with 
England and France last year showed 
him that nothing he has ever done has 
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struck such a responsive chord thruout 


the nation, and even the world, as his. 


championship of law instead of war as 
a means of settling international dis- 
putes. The people are ready for a con- 
structive peace policy. Taft has already 
proved his leadership in the cause. Let 
the government now, thru the peace 
commission, give an exhaustive impartial 
and official study of the question. The 
spectacle of the civilized nations of the 
world blindly spending all their surplus 
wealth in preparation for war, which 
never has or never can settle anything, 
but which party is the strongest, is 
enough to make one lose faith in hu- 
manity. The time has come for the 
United States to start a movement for 
the solution of the armament question. 
In the mean time, until the peace com- 
mission offers plausible arguments for a 
greater navy, we urge everybody to sup- 
port the House of Representatives in its 
present commendable course. 


Issues in Congress 


Tue Republican party in Congress be- 
gan in March last to surrender the tariff 
position which it had held and sought to 
defend. At that time it offered (Mr. 
Payne being the agent), in opposition to 
the Democratic wool bill, a bill which 
provided for almost as great a reduction 
of duties. The proposed reduction in 
each case, it should be noted, was from 
the duties of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 
enacted in 1909. The party is still re- 
treating or surrendering. This is not an 
unjust characterization of the action 
taken in the Senate last week, altho the 
voting was not strictly upon party lines. 
The Penrose wool bill, supported by Re- 
publicans, called for a considerable re- 
duction. It is true, however, that the 
La Follette bill, which displaced the Pen- 
rose bill, was passed by a combination 
of the Democrats with ten Republican 
Insurgents. By a similar combination 
the so-called excise bill (for a disguised 
income tax) was passed, buit the bill re- 
ducing the Payne-Aldrich duties on 
sugar was carried thru by what was 
practically a Republican vote, Regulars 
and Insurgents standing together for it. 

A wool bill will be sent to President 
Taft. Probably it will resemble very 
closely the bill which he vetoed a year 
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ago. Will he veto this one? A year ago 
the Tariff Board had made no report to 
him about wool. But the board’s find- 
ings have now been in his hands for a 
long time, and it is admitted that they 
warrant a large reduction. The Repub- 
lican bill offered in March last was prac- 
tically an admission that they warranted 
a reduction of about 40 per cent. If the 
bill soon to some before him does not go 
beyond the limits indicated by the 
board’s report, we expect he will sign 
it. By the enactment of such a measure 
the wool duties will be made about what 
they ought to be, but credit for a just re- 
vision cannot be claimed by the Repub- 
lican party. It will belong to the Demo- 
crats, mainly, but a share must be given 
to their Republican Insurgent or Pro- 
gressive allies. To the same combina- 
tion must be ascribed the passage of the 
excise bill, which, altho not a measure of 
ideal excellence, is acceptable, we think, 
to a majority of the American people, 
who desire the imposition of an income 
tax. 

For reasons which we have set forth 
heretofore, we believe that tariff revision 
continues to be a leading issue, as it was 
in the elections of 1910. It has weight 
with a great many persons becatise of 
their conviction as to the effect of tariff 
duties upon the cost of living. For a 
similar reason the same persons demand 
prosecution and restraint of Trusts. We 
have before us an article taken from a 
newspaper and entitled “What the 
Trusts Have Done.”. It compares the 
prices of flour, pork, lard, butter, eggs, 
cheese, sugar, beef, coffee, etc., forty 
years ago with the present prices. The 
figures show a notable increase, and the 
assertion is made that Trusts are respon- 
sible for it. Many believe that this is 
true. Has the Republican party, by its 
representatives at Washington or else- 
where, sought to prove that the increased 
cost of living is not due to tariff duties 
and the Trusts? Has it made any at- 
tempt whatever to dispel wrong beliefs 
on this subject? It has neglected an is- 
sue of great weight with a very large 
number of voters, altho it had sufficient 
warning at the elections of 1910. 

Democratic tariff bills may be crude 
and defective, but they appeal to the 
masses. This is also true of Democratic 
platform utterances about Trusts and of 
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such Trust bills as the Stanley commit- 
tee is about to lay before the House. 
These bills will not be passed at the pres- 
ent session. It is quite probable that 
they never will become laws. But they 
have some political value because they 
tend to meet the demands of a great 
number of voters. They are partly good 
and partly bad. With the bad must be 
counted the provision that control of 
30 per cent. of an industry shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence of unlawful restraint 
of trade. 

In our opinion, the combinations, or 
large industrial corporations, should not 
be smashed, but should be subjected to 
Federal control and regulation. It may 
be mentioned that both Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt are in favor of regulation 
by a Federal commission, altho Mr. 
Roosevelt would not go so far as the 
President has gone in prosecutions under 
the Sherman act. Both would have 
offenses defined in additions to that act, 
for the enlightenment and guidance of 
business men. The Democratic majority 
of the Stanley committee, Mr. Littleton 
excepted, are moving, it seems to us, in 
the wrong direction, but we think their 
attitude is satisfactory to a very large 
number, possibly a majority, of Amer- 
ican voters. 

If these voters have been misled, if 
they ascribe exclusively to tariff duties 
and the growth of Trust combinations 
the increase of the cost of living, have 
the Republican leaders attempted to cor- 
rect such of their opinions and beliefs as 
are not well founded? The elections of 
1910 should have suggested to these 
leaders the political expediency of mak- 
ing at once the best case that could be 
made in opposition to a prevailing con- 
viction. They did not heed the sugges- 
tion, and now, so far as tariff legislation 
is concerned, they are driven to action 
which tends to confirm popular support 
for their political opponents. 


Common and Proper Names 


KINEMATOGRAPH, the inventors called 
it; also, cinematograph, kinetograph, 
kinetescope, bioscope, biograph, tachy- 
scope, vitascope, vitagraph, phenakisto- 
scope, zoopraxiscope, praxinoscope, zoe- 
trope, animatograph, theatrograph and 
kinemacolor. 
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But the people, they call it “the 
movies.” 

Now the name of a thing is what it is 
called by. There’s no getting, around 
that. And any common name may get 
to be a proper name if it lives long 
enough. By that time it comes to be 
realized even by the philologists them- 
selves that the reason why the name thev 
gave in the beginning did not stick 


was because it was really an im- 
proper name. This christening job 
undoubtedly belongs by rights to 


the philologists. It is their business 
to supply new words as needed by the 
demands of advancing civilizations, but 
they either neglect the duty altogether or 
when they are called upon for profes- 
sional services in this line they are apt to 
make such a botch of it that their fabri- 
cation is rejected by 2 unanimous popu- 
lar vote exprest viva voce. 

The reason of the failure of the philol- 
ogists is chiefly because they stick to two 
principles, beth false. One is that a 
name must be a description, as complete 
and accurate a descripion as_ possible. 
The second is that it is improper to ad- 
mit that we know anything nowadays 
that the Greeks and Romans did not 
know and name. Even to borrow a pre- 
fix from that antient and honourable lan- 
guage, the Sanskrit, as the Russian 
chemist Mendeléef did for ekaluminum, 
is not regarded as quite good form, and 
as for making up a word out of whole 
cloth, or ex nthilo, so to speak, that is 
either impossible, as they sometimes 
claim, or extremely reprehensible. 

Now weé believe in the right of the 
people to free and unlimited coinage of 
words, but, like most other popular 
rights, this is most useful when it is not 
used. The words that come into the 
world with necessity for a mother and 
are suffered to grow up without any 
proper christening are often poor words, 
sometimes very bad words, uncouth, un- 
cultured, unruly. The most that can be 
said for the most of them is that they are 
no worse than words that owe their ori- 
gin to the classical dictionary. We do 
not like “the movies.” But neither do 
we like the other names for the thing, 
none less than three syllables, which pat- 
entees and professors have been trying 
to make us say for the last quarter of a 
century. All honor to the unknown hero 
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who invented “kodak.” It is likely to 
get into the language, and we hope it 
will, for it will serve as a permanent me- 
morial of the man who had the courage 
to resist calling the new film snap-shot 
camera a “dermotachyphotographthing- 
umbob.” 

The terminology of games is worth 
considering, for there words come into 
existence Topsylike, and by the time they 
get big enough to attract the attention 
of the professor of English they are too 
big for him to extirpate. Take the golf 
clubs, for example—cleek, _ brassie, 
driver, machie, lofter, mid-iron, putter 
and niblick; not a bad lot, are they? At 
least they are handy, slip easily out of the 
mouth and into the ear, and somehow 
they fit the object, too. Niblick, now, is 
almost onomatopoetic. Yet these are self- 
made words as innocent of ancestry as a 
Pittsburgh millionaire. Why could not 
an expert in phonetics and philology, one 
who knows how words arise, grow and 
decay, and why, make names as good as 
these whenever the occasion arises? A 
new invention, world movement, philoso- 
phy, art, political party, or costume is al- 
ways born anonymous, like a baby, and 
some name has to be hunted wp for it 
right away. If we call the child Maud 
or Mary the first day she may stay so 
called. But if we baptize her Angelina 
Antoinette or neglect it altogether she 
will probably be called “Kiddie” for the 
next seventy vears. 

It ought to be understood by this 
about how much the traffic will bear and 
charges established accordingly from the 
beginning. If a word is long, cumbrous 
or pedantic people will not use it. They 
will smash it and use one of the pieces, 
or else hunt up another one for them- 
selves. People refused to ride on the 
elevated railroad; they took the L in- 
stead. An omnibus was built for them, 
but they prefer a bus. In London, in- 
stead of the underground railway, they 
take the “tube.” In Paris they take the 
“Métro” instead of the Métropolitain. 
It is shorter. By what miracle of com- 
mon sense did we get a Subway in New 
York instead of a “Subterranean Via- 
duct”? If an attempt had been made to 
foist that upon us we would now be 
traveling daily in the “Duct.” Those of 
us who learned to ride on a velocipede 


afterward came down to a bicycle and 
now we use a wheel if anything. But 
what to do with-the automobile we do 
not know. It is too long as it is to get 
around in narrow streets and it is a pity 
to have to employ “auto” or “motor” or 
“machine” or “car.” That we have to 
resort to such expedients is all the fault 
of its godfathers. If they had given it 
on the start a name of decent length and 
sound, whether they got it from the 
Greek, Latin, Arabic or Choctaw diction- 
aries, or made it up by shuffling the 
logomachy cards, we would have adopt- 
ed it without a quibble. One of the rea- 
sons why the metric system is so slow 
in coming into use is because it was 
handicapped from the beginning by an 
ingenious but impossible set of names. 
In countries where it is in vogue roads 
are measured and corn is weighed alike 
by the “kilo.” The people are really not 
unreasonable in this matter. They are 
willing enough to submit to the dictation 
of experts as to what words they shall 
employ provided only that the experts 
use common sense in catering to their 
needs. 


The Menace of Law 


FericH worshipers—who, with other 
kinds of idiots, abound notwithstanding 
our schools and universities and other 
enlightenment machinery—will send us 
letters in the next three weeks castigating 
us for printing such an abhorrent phrase 
as “The Menace of Law.” Nevertheless 
we print it, and we have something to 
say about it. 

That civilization, morality. and the 
physical stamina of the human-race might 
be destroyed by law, aided and abetted 
by sentimentality, is not only conceivable ; 
it is a possibility. The law-police- 
murder-combination in New York City 
at the present time illustrates it. 


A few years ago a hold-up-and-murder 
gang was doing a flourishing business in 
a Western State. Its headquarters were 
at a town whose chief institution was the 
State university. Without any beating 
of drums, or scare heads in the news- 
papers, the gang began quietly, but visi- 
bly, to waste away. Morning after 
morning selected members appeared in 
negligée attire dangling from telegraph 
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poles in the town, or from cottonwood 
trees in the suburbs. Finally, on one par- 
ticularly pleasant morning, when the 
sheriff of the county was sitting inof- 
fensively on his front porch, without his 
gun belt on, a stranger, stepping briskly 
up to him, felled and collared him. 
Twenty men instantaneously appeared on 
the scene as if they had sprung by magic 
from the ground. The sheriff begged 
for “time.” No word was spoken in re- 
ply. The only answer he got was a noose 
around his neck. The other end of the 
rope was thrown over the limb of a tree 
and pulled. The extermination of the 
hold-up-and-murder-gang was completed, 
The sheriff had been its leader. 

No reader of THe INDEPENDENT will 
bring against it the accusation of advo- 
cating or sympathizing with lynch law. 
But it is a part of the business of THE 
INDEPENDENT to observe the evolution of 
human society and to report what goes 
on. Truth compels us, in the discharge 
of this function, to say that the extermi- 
nation of hold-up-and-murder-gangs is a 
good thing. It makes life more endura- 
ble for decent people. Truth compels us 
to say also that the extermination of 
hold-up-and-murder-gangs, even when 
they are organized, led and directed by 
officers of the law and other respected 
citizens, is entirely possible. It has been 
accomplished in many parts of the world 
by legal methods as dexterously as it was 
managed illegally in the Western town 
whose story we have told. We are of 
opinion that if the occurrence in front of 
the Hotel Metropole in this city a few 
nights ago had happened in certain 
Western communities that we are ac- 
quainted with, the slayers of Rosenthal 
would ere this, by due process of law, 
have ceased to ride in taxicabs, and that 
there would have been conspicuous 
vacancies in the Police Department and 
in the ranks of active politicians. 

We dislike to have to explain the ob- 
vious. It is as painful as explaining a 
joke, but sometimes it is necessary, and 
for the benefit of such as need friendly 
assistance in their mental operations, we 
state, with all the formality of a text-book 
proposition, a principle of civilization that 
our law-abiding communities are in grave 
danger of forgetting. It is this: 
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A law-abiding civilization has broken 
down when due process of law makes 
crime safer and justice more impossible 
than they are in communities which spon- 
taneously regulate their affairs by the 
rough-and-ready methods of the vigi- 
lantes. 

To carry. this plainness of speech a lit- 
tle further yet, it is time for law-abiding 
people, who rightly abhor the lynching 
method in all its manifestations, to sub- 
ject their own self-righteousness to a 
searching examination. It is time for 
them to wake up and realize that law and 
the law-abiding spirit are means to an 
end, and not the horns and belly of a 
golden calf to be worshiped. When they 
cease to accomplish the end, they become 
not only contemptible and worthless ; they 
become a menace to peace and order, and 
in time the very citadel of crime. 

The civilized world has looked too ex- 
clusively at one of the advantages which 
a régime of law should have over the 
rule of a vigilance committee; and has 
taken but little note of another possible 
advantage which should be quite as con- 
spicuous and quite as useful. Due proc- 
ess of law is supposed to protect the in- 
nocent man when wrongly accused, and 
it ought so to protect him with a close 
approximation to certainty. At the same 
time, it ought to suppress crime and to 
exterminate the criminal elements of the 
population more swiftly and more cer- 
tainly than a vigilance committee could 
do it, and it may rightly be charged with 
failure if it does not accomplish this part 
of its function as completely and as dex- 
terously as it accomplishes the protection 
of the innocent. 

Countless explanations have been of- 
fered by historians and sociologists of 
the decay, decline and fall of civilizations, 
from Babylon to New York. We will 
suggest one more. No civilization has 
ever yet grappled satisfactorily with the 
practical problem of making due process 
of law as effective a means of ridding the 
population of its criminal elements as the 
spontaneous methods of barbaric tribes 
and frontier communities are; and until 
a civilization arises which can achieve 
that task, it will not get much higher nor 
go much farther than the civilizations of 
the past. 
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The Korean Conspiracy 


A DELIBERATE attempt is being made 
to rouse -the religious sentiment of the 
United States against Japan. It is 
charged that the Japanese Government is 
persecuting Christianity in Korea, if not 
actually cherishing the design of extir- 
pating it from.the entire peninsula. If 
so, this is important. Let us, therefore, 
state the facts. 

On .the 13th of June Mr. Sakai, the 
Japanese Public Procurator at Seoul, 
applied to the local court for the trial of 
123 Koreans charged with conspiracy 
against the life of Count Terauchi, Gov- 
ernor-General of Korea. Count Terauchi 
is the successor of Prince Ito—Japan’s 
greatest modern statesman—who was 
murdered by a Korean assassin. Ito was 
a civilian, humane and conciliatory. Te- 
rauchi is a military man, efficient, just 
and severe. We printed a _ eulogistic 
sketch of him in THE INDEPENDENT of 
February 29, 1912, by perhaps the lead- 
ing Presbyterian missionary in Korea, 
Dr. James G. Gale, of Seoul. 

It is charged that the leaders of the 
conspiracy in 1995 formed a secret soci- 
ety called Shimmin Hoi (New People’s 
Society) for the purpose of assassinating 
members of the former Korean Govern- 
ment as well as native Koreans who had 
signed the treaty annexing Korea to 
Japan. 

Among those arrested and cited for 
trial are a large number’of Christian con- 
verts. Charges have been made that the 
prisoners have been tortured, in order to 
secure evidence. These have been de- 
nied by the Governor-General, General 
Akashi in charge of the police depart- 
ment, and other high officials. In the 
course of the trial twenty missionaries 
were named as having been implicated in 
the conspiracy. Before the open court, 
however, the prisoners claimed that they 
were forced to make these charges and 
that they were not true. The case is now 
being publicly tried in Seoul and is not 
likely to be finished for some weeks. The 
accused are provided with both Japanese 
and Korean lawyers. All who are famil- 
iar with the codes of Japan now in oper- 
ation in Korea know that all evidence 
given under torture is worthless and 
must be ruled out. While torture was 


quite common under the old Korean law, 
under the Japanese regime the criminal 
code has been reformed. Is it likely that 
the nation whose humane treatment of 
prisoners during the Russian war has 
never been equaled in history should now 
resort to barbaric methods of treating 
prisoners? If it should be proved, how- 
ever, that torture has been used, it must 
have been done by the subordinates, who 
will be subsequently punished by the 
Japanese Government. 

There is no ground whatever for anxi- 
ety as to the fate of missionaries in Ko- 
rea. They are all under the constitution 
and codes of the Japanese Empire, and 
their rights are fully guaranteed. The 
Japanese Government has in the past 
been very kind to them, and in no in- 
stance has a missionary suffered arrest 
or prosecution. 

The missionaries and the Korean 
Christian churches enjoy the widest re- 
ligious liberty and their good work is 
appreciated by the Japanese in Korea 
and at home. Some think Korea is now 


on the point of being completely Chris- 
tianized by the missionaries, as were the 
Hawaiian Islands a century ago. 


There 
is no evidence that the present case is 
one of persecution or a desire to cripple 
the Korean Christian Church, Indeed, 
not a few eminent Christian men have 
high offices in the Government of Kore1. 
Prince Ito took a deep interest in the 
Y. M. C. A. of Seoul and secured large 
sums of money for it. For the past 
seven years the Government has made 
an annual grant of $5,000 toward its 
support, the only donation for such a 
purpose ever given. The relation of the 
missionaries to the Government General 
is and has been very friendly. They re- 
ceive social recognition and also travel 
about in perfect security. The truth is 
that the Japanese authorities have often 
given testimony to the value of mission 
work in the past, and the missionary in- 
fluence is highly valued in dealing with 
the Koreans. ; 
Whether the Korean conspirators are 
guilty or innocent does not appear yet at 
this stage of the trial. But the American 
public can be absolutely certain of these 
three things: First, that the Japanese 
Government makes no charge, and, in 
fact, has not the remotest idea that the 
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missionaries are implicated in the con- 
spiracy ; second, that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the missionaries in Korea 
are on the most excellent terms; and, 
third, that the Japanese courts can be ex- 
pected to mete out justice in the present 
case. 


d i in 
The Chicago Delegate 2 ao bs 


Contests whether, in our 


judgment, there were “enough fradulent- 
ly or dishonestly elected delegates seated 
at the Chicago Convention to cause the 
nomination of Mr. Taft.” We carefully 
examined the published record of the 
hearings before the National Committee 
at Chicago. These hearings were fully 
reported by agents of the press associa- 
tions, who were present. Nothing was 
concealed. The number of seats aff:cted 
was 254. With respect to about three- 
fourths of them the claims of the Roose- 
velt contestants were so flimsy that none 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends in the com- 
mittee—and there were nearly twenty of 
these—could vote in support of them. 
This was their attitude even toward a'l 
(two excepted) of the contestants from 
Indiana, altho Mr. Roosevelt was saying 
on the same day that the Taft delegates 
from that State represented “nothing but 
fraud as vulgar, as brazen and as cyni- 
cally open as any ever committed by the 
Tweed regime in New York.” We have 
examined such additional evidence as has 
been available since the convention, in- 
cluding the results of the careful and 
conscientious inquiry made by Nictolas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, who was a member of the 
committee on credentials. We do not 
know what the decision of a court of law 
concerning a few of the cases would 
have been, but our belief is that there 
were not “enough fraudulently or dis- 
honestly elected delegates to cause the 
nomination of Mr. Taft.” Our opinion 
also is that if all of the contestants set 
up in Mr. Roosevelt’s interest had been 
seated there would have been enough 
fraudulently elected delegates to nomi- 
nate him. And we are confirmed in this 
opinion by the action, and virtually the 
admissions, of his loyal friends and sup- 
porters in the committee. 
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Since the Emperor 
of Japan occupies 
a unique position 
as the embodiment of the spirit of his 
people, it is eminently fitting that he 
should be gifted with the power of voic- 
ing in verse his meditations and emo- 
tions. He began writing poetry at the 
age of eight, and his father used to re- 
quire of him five or six stanzas a day 
as part of his regular school work, be- 
lieving that the future ruler must be 
trained to handle sword and pen equal- 
ly well. In recent years it has not been 
uncommon for him to compose forty or 
fifty poems a day. These are written in 
the established form of Japanese verse, 
the uta of thirty-one syllables, each pre- 
senting a distinct thought or emotion, in 
the form of a picture, metaphor or sym- 
bol, as regular in structure as our sonnet, 
but more compact than a quatrain. Even 
in translation we can often appreciate the 
nobility of the thought and the delicacy 
of the imagery. The reason we have 
published so many of the Emperor’s 
poems in THE INDEPENDENT was not for 
the purpose of putting a royal name 
upon our cover, but because we believed 
that they revealed the Japanese tempera- 
ment more than volumes of description 
and because the uta seemed to us as 
worthy of admiration as a netsuke or 
kakemono. Poems by the Emperor, Em- 
press and Poet Laureate, usually both 
the original and the translation by Ar- 
thur Lloyd, may be found in Tne INpE- 
PENDENT for September 29, 1904; De- 
cember 8, 1904; February 9, 1905; Feb- 
ruary 13, 1908; February 18, 1909; Jan- 
uary 27, 1910; February 10, 1910, and 
December 22, 1910. An article on “The 
Mikado a Poet,” by Yone Noguchi, was 
published February 18, 1900, and an arti- 
cle on “The Imperial Family of Japan,” 
by Jihei Hashiguchi, on August 3, 1905. 


The Mikado as Poet 


Kansas City, Mo., is 
Municipal Dairies to have a municipal 


dairy. It will be op- 
erated by the city’s Park Board, and will 
be constructed in Swope Park, Kansas 
City’s 1,300-acre playground, if the 
plans announced by President Ashley, of 
the board, materialize. The aim is to set 
a sanitary standard for other dairies. 
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Pure milk will be sold at a low price to 
the Swope social settlement in the tene- 
ment district, where hundreds of babies 
are cared for during the summer. There 
is also pending before the Los Angeles 
Charter Commission a provision to the 
effect that the city shall be given power 
to engage in the dairy business and to 
establish distributing stations for pure 
milk; that the municipal newspaper, in- 
stead of being under the direction of the 
commissioner, who is to be auditor or 
controller, shall be administered as now, 
by a commission of three to be named by 
the mayor and confirmed by the other 
city commissioners, and that the pro- 
posed municipal labor bureau shall be a 
part of the civil service department. 


The motu proprio of 
Pius X restoring cler- 
ical immunity from 
civil courts seems destined to become the 
Wandering Jew of Sarto. It is homeless. 
No man can put his finger on the precise 
spot of the world’s map where it may find 
a local habitation. Already the Pope 
himself has declared that it is not binding 
in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Ireland 
or the United States. He might have 
added Great Britain, France and Portu- 
gal, which one and all ignore it. Lately 
the Chancellor of the State Department 
of Belgium declared in that country’s 
Parliament that the minister of Belgium 
to the Holy See, in obedience to instruc- 
tions from Brussels, had asked the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State if the unhappy 
decree was in force there. The latter 
answered in the negative. Moreover, he 
explained that the motu proprio affected 
the clergy only in those countries in 
which still exist the ancient privileges of 
exemption. As that had been abolished 
more than a century ago, Belgium was 
exempt. In Switzerland, both in Lu- 
cerne and Tesino, the civil authorities de- 
clared that the decree had no juridical 
value, for all clerical privileges had been 
abolished by the laws in existence. In its 
turn Holland rejected it. The Minister 
of Justice announced in Parliament that 
it was not applicable in the Netherlands. 
The unlucky decree still, like the roarng 
lion, goes about seekine whom it may de- 
vour, but finds no prey. 


Clerical Immunity 
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From the Census Bureau 

Farm Property we are just in receipt of 

information concerning 
farm acreage and the value of farm 
property. The largest increase in farm 
values took place since 1900, but the 
greatest increase in the number of farms 
was between 1870 and 1880. The aver- 
age size of farms has very generally been 
decreasing since 1850. There was a 
slight increase between 1880 and 1900 
owing to the large ranches which had 
been public domain, being counted into 
the farm list in the census report of 1900. 
Since that time the ranches have been 
broken up greatly, and farm property 
everywhere in the United States has fol- 
lowed the same course. Small farming 
seems to be the future destiny of the 
American people, and it will be intensive 
farming, that is growing truck and fruit 
in connection with grains, for home con- 
sumption. The average size of farms in 
1850 was 202 acres; it is now less than 
125. The average acreage of improved 
land to a farm is about 75 acres. The 
value of farm property in 1910 was 
nearly eleven times as great as in 1850, 
but this increased value has been taken 
on with greatest rapidity within the last 
ten years. The acreage value averages 
for 1910 more than double that for 188o. 
On the whole, the outlook is exceedingly 
good for our agricultural industry. 
There is a growing power in the agricul- 
tural colleges to mold public sentiment, 
and there is an increased desire of our 
best educated young men, and women as 
well, to take hold of some branch of land 
culture. 


The hope of taking 
Easter out of the list of 
movable feasts and giv- 
ing ita fixt date, with all the other eccle- 
siastical davs that depend on it, rests on 
the will and character of Pius X. As 
the London Tablet says: 


_“The present Holy Father, who, to out- 
siders, appears so intransivent wherever there 
is a auestion of doctrine, has shown in mat- 
ters of discipline and liturgy the utmost broad- 
mindedness. and is little subject to the scru- 
ples and faintheartedness of routine. Litur- 
gists and rubicists, while all acclafm and ad- 
mire some of these reforms, groan inwardly 
and screen their faces at his boldness. There 
where Benedict XIV or Pius IX and Leo 


A Fixt Easter 
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XIII hesitated, he advances with a firm step. 
. . His Motu proprio on the feasts and the 
late Bull on the Breviary and the Psalter are 
a reform of which one would never have 
dared to dream only twenty years ago. Ele 
has laid down his hand on the Roman Psalter, 
which dates from perhaps the fifth century, 
and on a host of customs until now considered 
sacrosanct. The ecclesiastical calendar itself 
has been modified quite recently by the De- 
crees of July 2, 24, and 28, 1911.” 
The reform of the Canon Law he is 
also laboring upon with ardor. Laster 
must come en Sunday, but there is no 
real reason why it need follow the vaga- 
ries of the moon. As likely a choice as any 
would be to put Easter on the Sunday 
next succeeding March 25. 


As to the use of catechisms for the 
younger children, there is criticism from 
a source not expected. A French priest 
sent to Pius X a copy of a catechism he 
had prepared for the instruction of chil- 
dren for their first communion, expect- 
ing it to be approved. But the Pope 
wrote him a letter, in which he said, 
among other things: “Let this kind of 
publications alone. Oral instruction is 
sufficient for very little children.” In 
the same tone Cardinal Gennari wrote 
last year: 


“Small catechisms for first communicants 
are useless and harmful. . They are useless 
because oral instruction is sufficient, It can 
be given in one day. They are harmful 
because by using them the child is made to 
wait until the words of those catechisms are 
learnt by heart. Keep those catechisms out 
of the hands of children.” 


It must be remembered that under the 


new rule the children go to first com- 
munion at the age of seven, 


The effect of being personally conduct- 
ed in a foreign country, so as to see only 
what one is shown, appears in the report 
of an address on his impressions of 
America by Father Benson, who was 
lately in this country preaching and lec- 
turing in Catholic churches. He got this 
impression of New York: 


“There is only one religion in New York 
that is a real power, and that is the Catholic 
Church. There are other denominations, such 
as the Protestant Episcopal Church—the 
equivalent of the Church of England—the 
Presbyterians, Baptists and others, but they 
count only as social assets. The Catholic 


Church, and she alone, grasps the American 
people.” 


It would be worth while to study the 
question why so many of the clergy of 
the Protestant Episeopal Church have 
gone over to the Church of Rome. Three 
students in the General Theological Sem- 
inary in this city have lately thus joined 
the Catholic Church. In announcing 
these last conversions the Catholic jour- 
nals mention thirty-three other graduates 
of the same seminary who have become 
Catholics and twenty-two of its non- 
graduates. Fifty-five from one seminary 
is a very large toll to pay to a Church 
against which it is a protest, and the ma- 
jority of them became Catholic priests. 


The current rumors of the Pope’s ill 
health have started the discussion of. the 
next conclave. The two Italians who 
seem the strongest now are Rampolla 
and Ferrata, of Milan, both of whom 
have been badly treated by the powers 
that be in the Curia. Already an anti- 
Italian party is announced, who are for 
Cardinal Mercier, of Mechlin—the man 
whom Tyrrell so unmercifully flayed. 
This second party will amount to very 
little, while the first seems rather the 
embodiment of discontent than a serious 
hope. 


The Presbyterian Church is one of the 
denominations which have never yet or- 
dained a woman. Why not is not clear. 
A young graduate of Elmira College 
asked the presbytery to take her under 
its care as a candidate for the ministry, 
but it referred the case to the General 
Assembly for advice. In other denomi- 
nations women do good service in the 
pastoral office; but there are those who 
think a woman should not teach a man. 
Yet even Presbyterian mixt colleges have 
women teachers. 


A distinguished German theologian 
recently said that in the year 1600 the 
most universal and encyclopedic mind 
was Bacon. In 1700 it was Leipnitz. In 
1800 it was Goethe. But he did not ven- 
ture to say who in 1900 had the widest 
range of knowledge. Are there any such 
in this age of specialization? 


Another mud slide in the Culebra cut. 
They need a muckraker in Panama. 
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Millions Lost to Swindlers 


A REPORT submitted to Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock last week and pub- 
lished by him shows that in the fiscal 
year which ended with June the Ameri- 
can people were robbed of $120,000,000 
by swindlers who sold their worthless 
stock, bonds, corner swamp lots, shares 
in speculative pools, etc., by a fraudulent 
use of the United States mails. The 
Post Office Department’s inspectors ar- 
rested 1,063 of the scoundrels; 452 of 
them have been convicted and sentenced ; 
571 are awaiting final action in the cases 
against them. It may be pointed out that 
this loss of $120,000,000 was equal to 4 
per cent. of $3,000,000,000. The annual 
stealings increase. In the preceding year 
they were $50,000,000 less. And this 
growth has taken place, altho the De- 
partment no longer is content with pun- 
ishing merely by a fraud order, affecting 
the delivery of mail, but directs its in- 
spectors to get evidence for use in crim- 
inal prosecutions. It does what it can, 
but it cannot protect the ignorant and 
those who are easily misled. 

Many of the swindlers have offices or 
headquarters in New York. Several of 
the most successful of them have been 
arrested and prosecuted here, but the 
work was done by the Federal authori- 
ties. It has been the custom of these 
swindlers to take offices in the financial 
district, or in some noted building else- 
where. Many of those who have been 
robbed, guileless residents of the West 
or Southwest, have blamed “Wall 
Street” for their losses. This has com- 
monly been the explanation given also by 
men who have lost money in bucket 
shops. They have believed, or have 
sought to make complaining relatives 
and friends believe, that bucket shops 
were closely related to, and in conspiracy 
with, the New York Stock Exchange. 
All these swindlers—the bucket shops, 
the sellers of mining stock, oil well stock, 
pool shares, and the like—have excited 
popular prejudice against legitimate 
financial operations and_ respectable 
banking institutions in New York. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that to 
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some extent they have suggested at- 
tempts at legislation. The banking in- 
stitutions of New York, Chicago and 
two or three other cities might well, 
mainly in their own interest, but inci- 
dentally for the good of the public, as- 
sist the Federal and local authorities in 
the pursuit of the swindlers. This they 
could do, at small expense, employing 
competent detectives by means of their 
local organizations. Upon the money in- 
vested in such work there would be a 
large return in a more just public opin- 
ion and a more intelligent impulse for 
financial legislation, as well as in the pro- 
tection of many honest but easily de- 
ceived men of small means, 


Our Investments in Mexico 


Ir has been well known that Ameri- 
can investments in Mexico are very 
large and greatly in excess of those of 
any other country, but the total general- 
ly accepted has been less than that which 
is found in a report sent to our Govern- 
ment last week by Marion Letcher, the 
American consul at Chihuahua. The re- 
port includes a table prepared by Wil- 
liam H. Seamon, who has had long ex- 
perience in Mexico as a mining engineer. 
In this table the investments of Ameri- 
can, English and other foreign capital, as 
well as those of Mexican capitalists, are 
classified with respect to the various in- 
dustries. The total for the United 
States is $1,057,770,000, the British total 
is $321,502,000, and the investments of 
all other foreign countries amount to 
$262,984,000. The largest items in the 
American list are as follows: Railway 
stocks, $235,404,000; railway bonds, 
$408,920,000; mines, $223,000,000; na- 
tional bonds, $52,000,000 ; smelters, $26,- 
500,000; the oil business, $15,000,000 ; 
the rubber industry, $15,000,000; live 
stock, $9,000,000 ; timber lands, $8,100,- 
000; bank stocks, $7,850,000. 


....The International Institute of Ag- 
riculture’s estimate of the world’s wheat 
output this year is 96.2 per cent. of last 
year’s crop. 




















FINANCIAL 


New Building of the Excelsior 
Savings Bank 


THE new nineteen story building of 
the Excelsior Savings Bank, located at 


Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, © 


New York, opens for business this week. 
The former bank stood on this same site, 
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annual statement of July I, 1912, were 
$12,730,590. This included $7,688;500 
invested in bonds and mortgages, $1,- 
237,934 invested in bonds of cities and 
municipalities in New York State, and 
$1,651,692 invested in railroad first mort- 


gage bonds. 
The Excelsior Savings Bank was 


NEW BUILDING OF THE EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK 


but was vacated on March 25, 1911, in 
order that the Masonic Building, erected 
in 1870, could be demolished preliminary 
to the erection of the new fireproof edi- 
fice. There were 9,242 open accounts 
in 1900, 15;590 in 1905, and 22,848 in 
1912. The deposits were $2,854,000 in 
1900, $6,117,000 in 1905 and $11,179,000 
in 1912, which shows a steady growth. 
The total assets in the eighty-sixth semi- 


founded in 1869, and began business in 
the historic Booth’s Theater Building. 
It remained in the theater building until 
it was torn down and then moved into 
the old Masonic Temple. Mr. William 
J. Roome has been president since 1go00. 
The other officers are James C. Gulick, 
first vice-president; W. H. Barron, sec- 
ond vice-president ; J. C. Griswold, secre- 
tary; Arthur Plage, assistant secretary. 
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It Needs Looking Into 


In the July 1 issue of Best’s Life In- 
surance News we find a rather tart criti- 
cism of the Insurance Department of 
Illinois for the attitude it has taken in 
reference to a claim made by Mrs, Linda 
Carroll, of Seattle, Wash., against a fra- 
ternal beneficiary organization located at 
Springfield, Ill, and known as The 
Americans. Best's characterizes the con- 
duct of the association as a piece of cold- 
blooded and impudent repudiation. 

According to the story, Mrs. Carroll, 
an elderly lady, had regularly paid pre- 
miums to the American Benevolent Asso- 
ciation and its successor, The Americans, 
since 1903; that she met with an accident 
in the fall of 1911 and made proof of 
her claim the first week in December ; 
that subsequently many communications 
on the subject were addrest to the asso- 
ciation by Mrs. Carroll and others; and 
that, aside from notifying her that her 
claim had been rejected, neither she nor 
her friends have been able to secure any 
replies from the association. 

During the same period of time it ap- 
pears that the claimant, thru her repre- 
sentative, appealed to the Insurance De- 
partment of Illinois, invoking its aid in 
collecting the claim. The department re- 
sponded by sending a representative to 
the office of the association, inquiring 
why the claim was ignored, receiving in 
reply information only to the effect that 
it had been rejected and that the claim- 
ant had been so advised. The claimant 
and her representative ins{st that she was 
not notified of the rejection, and it is 
further urged that the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Illinois failed to secure anything 
from the association explaining why the 
claim was disallowed. 

Altho this is a small matter, there is a 
vital principle involved. The smaller 
associations deal almost entirely with 
members of the humbler classes, and 
therefore THe INDEPENDENT communi- 
cated with Insurance Superintendent 
Potter, of Illinois. We are informed by 
him that the contract which Mrs. Carroll 
holds provides for the payment of $30 


per month during the period of total 
disability, not exceeding six months, on 
account of bodily injuries effected solely 
from external, violent, accidental and 
involuntary means, etc., which shall im- 
mediately and totally disable the member 
from performing any kind of labor or 
business. On receiving Mrs. Carroll's 
claim The Americans, according to 
Superintendent Potter, notified her on 
December 30 that the board of directors 
had found she was not entitled to any 
benefits because she was not totally dis- 
abled. We are convinced by the infor- 
mation furnished us by Superintendent 
Potter that his department has done 
everything in its power under the law. 
Such criticism as may be made in the 
case should’ be borne by the association 
for issuing contracts which, by their 
terms, render them useless as providers 
of benefits unless the member is totally 
disabled. As the superintendent states, 


his department cannot enforce the pay- 


ment of a claim; that is a matter for 
adjudication and enforcement by the 
courts. After examining the matter. the 
superintendent exprest the opinion that 
the association has good and sufficient 
reasons for declining to pay. He also 
says that The Americans was examined 
by his department as of December 31, 
I91I, and that the total admitted assets 
were $87,412.89; that the outstanding 
liabilities, consisting of unpaid claims 
$28,266.26, and other liabilities $80, were 
$28,346.26. 

This association seems to be solvent ; 
it is admitted that an insurance superin- 
tendent cannot compel corporations 
under his jurisdiction to pay untried 
claim suits outstanding against them ; 
but we are firmly of the opinion that the 
claim methods and the beneficiary certifi- 
cates of The Americans of Springfield 
should be thoroly investigated and the 
results made public. There is a possi- 
bility that this association is not entitled 
to that measure of confidence which is 
necessary to an insuring concern. 


Is your closed up town house protect- 
ed by burglar insurance this summer? 





